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NE of the greatest single contributions to 
national nutrition is the universal im- 
provement in our diet provided by enrichment. P 


Throughout the enrichment program, the 





milling industry has expected, and we believe 

has received, the utmost in co-operation and 

yo —-@ service from the Merck organization—as well as I 
WHITE | the best possible in vitamin mixtures. 
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A great improvement ing leader in the synthesis, development, and 
in a great staple 
. large-scale production of vitamins. 
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No. 46-VITAMIN MIXTURE N Merck a a 


For Flour Enrichment 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Exch ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamin By) 4800 mg. bre by Hychoges 
460 mq. Riboflavin (Vitamin Bi) The balance is statch 
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good operating practice to add 
an excess up to 10% over the calculated required quantity 
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Experimental Mills as Pilot Plants 


* * * 


* * * 


* * 


A Comparison of Flours Milled on Allis and Buhler Experimental Mills with Flour Produced on a Commercial Unit 


By D. B. Pratt, Jr., and Warren F. Keller 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


‘XPERIMENTAL milling has 
‘ been employed in cereal labora- 
tories for a number of years as an 
auxiliary in wheat selection. The 
principal conclusions arrived at from 


such use of an experimental mill 
retlected the desirability of the 
wheat from the laboratory techni- 


cisn’s point of view and experience. 
er work, in more abundance, has 
n reported in the form of re- 
search in such subjects as temper- 
ing, temperature and humidity con- 
trel, ete. 

‘his article is the report of an 
atiempt establishment of some sort 
o! basis for the use of an experi- 
mental mill as a pilot plant or prac- 
tical indicator of what may be ex- 
pected when the same wheat is 
milled on a commercial unit. 

icCluggage, Anderson and Lar- 
mour (1939) compared the Allis and 
Buhler experimental mills and re- 
ported correlation of baking results 
as well as chemical and milling prop- 
erties. They pointed out differences 
in ash and yield between the two 
mills; Buhler yields were somewhat 
poorer and ash higher than the same 
values on the Allis mill. More re- 
cently Baker and Gregory (1942) 
found the Buhler useful in predict- 











ing commercial milling and baking 
results. 
of Work 


The studies reported here were 
made under working conditions 
prevalent in commercial: mills and 
were subject to normal variations. 
In all, the work covers 34 samples 
ranging from soft wheat cracker 
flours to northern spring and em- 
braces patent percentages from 80% 
to .50 ash straights. Among the 
34 samples are five pure varieties 
obtained from the milling industry 
department of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

For the purpose of clarity in pres- 
entation, the work on the five pure 
varieties will be dealt with sep- 
arately. 

In the work on the commercial 
mixes, the milling units involved 
were a 2,800-sack soft wheat mill, 
a 4,000-sack hard wheat mill, and a 
conventional Buhler mill located in 
Chicago and the Allis experimental 
mill at the college in Manhattan. 
Preliminary studies of the mill mixes 
were made to establish tempering 
requirements of the wheat and bro- 
mate requirements of the flour milled 
from them. This accomplished, the 
milling samples were drawn ahead 
of the receiving separators of the 
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Chart 1.—Dough curves of flours from the pure varieties 


units and cleaned on a 
scourer. The 


commercial 
Forster laboratory 
cleaned samples were divided into 
two 2,000-gram portions, tempered 
to the predetermined moisture lev- 
els and milled on the two experi- 
mental units. Yields were calculat- 
ed on the basis of clean dry wheat, 
and in the case of the Allis millings, 
an attempt was made to divide the 
flour stream in such a manner that 
the ash content would be similar 
to that in the flour made on the 
commercial unit. Roll settings on 
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69.3 68.8 69 
71.3 69.8 71.4 
72.0 68.0 70.0 
71.8 69.6 71 
72.3 69.3 71 
71.3 70.8 71.0 
70.8 68.5 70.3 
72.3 69. 72.6 
73.3 70.0 7 ) 
71.8 67.6 7 
l 73.5 72.3 7: 
1 74.2 70.8 73. 
1 q 68.2 71.5 
l 75 76.7 72.1 
l 75.1 74.2 73.1 
1 73.0 71.4 73.8 
1 73.5 70.5 74.2 
l 73.5 69.8 74.2 
~ 72.8 71.8 72.0 
Nv. 1 72.8 70.0 72.6 
Nv. 1 72.0 69.5 72.9 
N 2 75.0 71.8 71.8 
S 2 72.1 71.3 72.6 
N 2 72.1 72.1 72.1 
h 2 72.1 67.6 73.4 
d 1 72.7 71.3 71.0 
d 1 72.1 70.0 70.2 
1 73.9 69.8 72.1 
1 73.5 69.5 71.8 
Ash and protein content expressed at 13. 





5% 
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TABLE 1 
Ash Protein 
A B Cc A B Cc 
4 50 41 8.8 9.2 8.4 
12 50 42 8.9 9.1 8.6 
i4 1 .42 9.1 9.2 8.7 
14 f .42 9.0 9.1 8.7 
16 tt 242 8.9 9.1 8.7 
15 0 39 9.0 9.2 8.8 
15 i 42 9.0 9.1 8.9 
17 44 42 9.3 9.0 8.9 
13 49 -41 8.7 9.0 8.9 
-43 4¢ -41 8.7 9.3 9.0 
410) 4( -42 10.5 10.7 10.5 
1 47 -40 10.5 10.7 10.5 
4 45 42 10.8 11.0 10.5 
42 50 42 10.5 10.6 10.6 
10 19 43 10.5 10.6 10.8 
47 49 42 10.5 10.9 10.8 
47 48 45 11.4 11.4 11.2 
47 16 -45 11.0 11.0 11.2 
47 18 47 11.4 11.0 11.4 
4( .48 47 11.5 10.9 11.4 
-48 45 46 11.6 11.2 11.6 
51 .54 -49 11.7 11.1 11.8 
.48 .56 49 11.5 11.6 11.7 
.50 .57 49 11.6 12.0 11.8 
-49 51 48 11.8 11.9 11.9 
47 -51 .46 2.1 12.0 12.0 
44 .56 -41 12.7 12.6 12.6 
.43 .49 42 12.8 12.8 12.7 
.46 -48 .45 12.6 12.9 12.8 


moisture basis. A—Allis mill; 


B—Buhler mill; 
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2.—Dough curves of flours from commercial mill mixes milled on different mills 





Maltose Mgms Loaf volumes C.C 
A B Cc A ( 
158 160 158 815 830 732 
170 168 165 782 772 670 
160 160 156 748 51 674 
160 156 160 765 2 70 
156 160 156 752 738 710 
185 182 180 78 780 700 
168 165 168 752 752 683 
160 165 160 802 777 700 
164 158 165 770 7¢ 687 
160 168 160 790 795 680 
216 220 260 867 870 880 
240 244 239 887 853 867 
240 245 250 922 909 886 
235 239 265 880 883 890 
228 229 260 882 882 876 
242 244 240 880 880 875 
240 235 270 910 885 905 
240 240 280 923 923 928 
246 240 244 844 844 880 
208 210 280 890 887 875 
216 220 280 890 875 890 
100 400 396 920 926 945 
426 420 425 955 952 952 
500 504 500 937 945 942 
510 512 500 965 950 960 
206 200 325 830 912 872 
228 225 340 987 994 1,005 
216 220 330 942 942 948 
220 220 340 960 955 955 


C—Commercial unit. 


the experimental mills were not con- 
stant, but were varied to give the 
best possible feed clean-up. 

Careful check was kept on the 
commercial mill and yields and pat- 
ent percentages taken for an eight- 
hour period with the same miller 
doing the grinding in every instance. 
Commercial unit yields were calcu- 
lated on the basis of clean tempered 
wheat. Flour samples were drawn 
ahead of the bleaching equipment 
in order that the baking might be 
done on flours receiving like treat- 
ment. 

Flours from all three millings 
were subjected to routine chemical 
analyses for protein, ash, moisture, 
and maltose. They were then set 
aside for two weeks’ aging, prior 
to baking. 

Recording mixer curves were run 
on the flour samples from the three 
different millings immediately before 
baking and the absorptions and mix- 
ing times were taken from them. 
No appreciable differences in mix- 
ing time were noticed between ex- 
perimentally milled and commercial- 
ly milled flours. 

A modified commercial formula 
was used in baking. Diastatic malt 
flour was added in sufficient quan- 
tities to bring all three millings up 
to the level of generally accepted 
commercial flours. All flour samples 
(commercial and experimental) were 
unbleached and bromate was added 
in the baking tests. The bromate 
level for any given sample was con- 
stant between commercial, Allis and 
Buhler flours since auxiliary tests 
indicated identical bromate require- 


ments for all three millings. The 

formula used was as follows: 
BIGNE. 6200 ti ddeeewas 400 gm 
MOONE 6c tsiwunceinsn 12 gm 
ee ee 9 gm 
a ee 10 gm 
SHOPUCTING 6. cis ccs 10 gm 
Milk solids ......... 12 gm. 


Water from Mixogram 
Diastatic malt (variable) 
Bromate (variable) 


Dough temperatures were regulat- 
ed to 78° and fermentation was 135 
minutes with a single punch at 90 
minutes. Makeup was by hand and 
proof time constant at 55 minutes. 
Temperature and humidity were con- 
trolled during both fermentation and 
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proof at customary levels. The 
doughs were scaled from the mixer 
at 500 gms. Proof and bake time 
were constant at 55 minutes and 
28 minutes respectively. Loaf vol- 
umes were taken immediately on re- 
moval from the oven, and the loaves 
were scored the following day after 
uniform storage. 


Results 


Table 1 contains the accumulated 
data on the commercial mill mixes. 
Maltose variations will be noted in 
some instances between commercial 
and experimental samples. This is 
due to the fact that the commercial 
hard wheat flours were treated by 
the addition of malted wheat flour 
during milling. These differences 
were subsequently corrected at the 
time of baking where Allis, Buhler 
and commercial levels were adjusted 
to the same value through the addi- 
tion of malt flour. 

For purposes of comparison with 
bakings done in another laboratory, 
the loaf volumes, as obtained with 
the 500 gram dough, were converted 
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Figure 1 
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to pup loaf size on a cc per gram 
basis. 

The results tabulated in Table 1 
were charted and analyzed statisti- 
cally by standard methods. 

Figure 1 is a composite group- 
ing of the Buhler-Commercial Unit 
results. Yield figures between the 
two units in this work were not 
found to be in very close agreement. 
No correlation could be found sta- 
tistically. Ash content of the flours 
obtained did, however, correlate; be- 
ing significant at the 5% level. This 
agreement might have been greater 
had the samples from the commer- 
cial unit always represented straight 
grade flours as did the Buhler flours. 
The relationship of protein content 
and loaf volumes between the two 
millings was very close; the results 
being significant at the 1% level. 
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Figure 2 


Figure 2 represents the composite 
of yield, ash, protein and loaf vol- 


ume data of commercial unit as 
against the Allis mill. In this set 
of results, the correlation values 


were all significant at 1%. This 
would indicate that the longer mill- 
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TABLE 2 

Yield Protein Ash B,** Loaf vol. (c.c.) 

Exp. Com. Exp. Com Exp. Com.* Exp. Com. Exp. Com. 
TUPKOY 600cves 73.0 73.6 11.61 11.93 422 .467 -539 .558 930 910 
Blackhull ..... 69.3 69.8 12.2 12.64 -450 .455 -508 .540 940 945 
TOMIHATQ 0.460% 71.2 72.2 11.35 11.92 -464 .462 -635 .667 855 850 
POWNOCG .cce6c. 75.2 74.7 11.89 12.27 -386 .408 -572 .590 875 870 
OCRIGTRRM i058 72.0 72.8 12.40 12.77 -510 .524 508 .558 790 805 


All results on protein, ash and yield on 
**B, stated as mgms. per Ib. 


ing system of the Allis unit com- 
pared more favorably with the com- 
mercial mill. 


PROTEIN VS. LOAF, VOLUME ait 


Figure 3 


Figure 3 is included for its value 
in adding to the growing data, indi- 
cating that a definite relationship 
exists between protein and loaf vol- 
ume potentialities in wheat, providing 
optimum requirements for bromate 
and mixing are satisfied. The corre- 
lation here was found significant at 
the 1% level. 


Pure Variety Samples 


Five samples representing pure 
strains of different varieties were 
obtained from the milling depart- 


ment at Kansas State College. These 
samples were subjected to the same 
preliminary treatment that the com- 
mercial mill mixes received as re- 
gards bromate, mixing and temper- 
ing requirements. The milling was 
done on the Allis experimental mill 
and the 130-sack college unit at 
Manhattan. The Allis samples were 
not bleached while the 130-sack sam- 
ples were agene-treated and stored 
for six weeks prior to baking. In 
baking standard A.A.C.C. procedure 
was used with bromate added. Ab- 
sorption and mixing time were tak- 
en from the mixographs, and loaf 
volumes determined immediately on 
removal from the oven. 

Table 2 lists the various 
studied on the comparison of the 
College Unit and Allis Experimental 
Mill. The results are converted 
to a moisture free basis. Tabular 
results analyzed statistically 
and plotted in Figure 4. 

Very close correlation was found 
between the two units in all factors 
studied as indicated by the statisti- 
cal analyses. All results were sig- 
nificant at the 1% level. 

The photographs are _ included 
merely to illustrate the similarity of 
the bread obtained from flour made 
in the three different millings of 
the same wheat. 


data 


were 


Summary 


Both pure varieties and commer- 
cial mill mixes of wheat were studied 
from the standpoint of correlating 
the results of experimental milling 
with a larger milling unit such as a 
commercial mill or the 130-sack col- 
lege mill at Manhattan, Kansas. The 
results obtained indicate the value 
of the experimental mill in predict- 
ing commercial behavoir of the 
wheat. From these studies the Allis 
mill would seem of more value par- 
ticularly as a means of predicting 
yield, probably because the Allis 
mill represents a more complete mill- 


moisture-free basis. 


ing system than does the Buhle: 
Ash, protein, and loaf volume a 
obtained from either experimenta 
unit may be correlated with thes 
same factors as found on the large 
milling units to a rather high d 
gree of significance. 

Due to the large range of whea 
classes involved in the work it 
believed that the results are of suf 
ficient value to warrant further ré 
search. The value of experiment: 
milling as a guide in commerci: 
milling is demonstrated favorably. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Fire Prevention in Flour Mills 


By Arthur P. Spottswood 


Chief, Fire Prevention Bureau 
Minneapolis Fire Department 


HEN considering good fire 
W prevention and fire protec- 
tion practices for flour mills, 
feed mills and grain elevators, con- 
sideration must be given to the fol- 
lowing: First, that which may cause 
fire. Second, that which may aid 
yw feed a fire. Third, that which may 
mit the spread of fire. Fourth, 
ypliances to be used in fighting a 
e, and the organization of a trained 
re brigade to handle these appli- 
nces. 
The human factor, which is so 
vitally important in preventing fires, 
always present. With the excep- 
yn of fires caused by lightning or 
cendiarism, most fires can be traced 
the carelessness or oversight of 
some person. The prevention of fires 
* forethought is the only effective 
solution of the fire problem. 
There are a great many conditions 
nd situations that can produce fires. 
hese hazards are classified as com- 
mon hazards, special hazards, and ex- 
posure hazards. 
Common hazards are those that 
iy exist in any occupancy, such as 
or housekeeping, carelessness of all 
nds, faulty electrical installations 
id equipment, and improper or 
ilty heating equipment. These haz- 
ds are the cause of most of our 
res and may occur any place in a 
building. 


Good Housekeeping Essential 


The maintenance of good house- 
eping is the first and most impor- 
nt principle of fire prevention. “A 
an house seldom burns,” is a true 
ying. Good general order and neat- 
ss do more than reduce the number 
fires. They result in fewer acci- 
nts and personal injuries. They 
smote pride in the place of employ- 
ent. They result in a better prod- 
Self-closing metal waste cans 
essential to take care of oily 
xs or other flammable _ refuse. 
ck should be neatly piled and kept 
ll below sprinklers, if plant is 
inklered. Proper aisles should be 
cept clear. Frequent cleaning of 
lint accumulations or flammable de- 
sits inside exhaust, ventilating, 
ieating and air conditioning ducts; 
nveyors; supply and overflow pipes, 
1 dryers is essential. 
It is essential that electrical equip- 
nt be installed and maintained in 
ordance with the provisions of the 
tional Electrical Code. All wiring 
st be well supported and protected 
inst mechanical injury. Circuits 
iould be properly protected by cir- 
t breakers or proper _ fuses. 
Switches and fuses should be in 
chtly closed metal boxes. Motors 
uld be kept free from oily depos- 
ts and dust. Lamp cords should be 
iintained in good condition and ex- 
ension lights should be dust tight 
ind protected with wire guards. 
Heating equipment should be safe- 
installed and maintained. Smoke 
pes and chimneys should be cleaned 
equently. Ashes should be safely 
indled and all flammable materials 
hould be kept a safe distance from 
urnace, stove, or smoke pipe. 
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Danger Spots Increasing 


With the development of new proc- 
esses, the number of danger spots 
and special hazards in mills and ele- 
vators is increasing constantly. It 
is important, therefore, in each situa- 


tion to understand what the hazard 
is, lay out the process safely, provide 
essential protective equipment, and 
finally to operate the process care- 
fully. Among these special hazards 
can be listed oil- and gas-fired equip- 
ment; portable cutting and welding 
equipment; ovens and dryers, etc. 
There are many other special haz- 
ards, such as fuel oil, gas, pulverized 
coal, combustible dust, chemical proc- 
esses, etc. These hazards must be 
given special attention if mills and 


elevators are to be properly safe- 
guarded against damage or destruc- 
tion by fire. 

Exposure hazards must be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of protect- 
ing various buildings and processes 
from fires occurring in other build- 
ings or areas not directly connected. 
Fire resistive buildings, built too 
close together with ordinary glass 
windows and improper doors, are 
hazardous. All windows facing an 
exposure should be of the wired glass 
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type with metal frames and the doors 
should be self-closing fire doors. 
Other exposures consist of the park- 
ing of automobiles too close to build- 
ings and the piling of large quantities 
of flammable materials in yards in 
such a manner as to allow rapid 
spread of fire should it involve these 
materials. Another exposure hazard 
is permitting rubbish, dry grass and 
flammable waste material to accumu- 
late outside where it will form an 
exposure hazard to the plant if fire 
occurs in such materials. 


Storage of Flammable Materials 


In considering that which may aid 
or feed a fire, attention must be giv- 






































dom from insect infestation. 


There’s only one way to assure your- 
self of this all-out job of plant and food 
sanitation, and that is by fumigation! And 


A planned program of Liquid HCN 
fumigation does more than keep your 
processing plant and equipment free of 
insect and rodent pests! It fumigates the 
product at the same time... it penetrates 
flour, grain, dried fruit or similar prod- 
ucts... kills insects and destroys eggs! 
Yet, because Liquid HCN is itself clean 
and non-reacting, it leaves no deleterious 
after-effects, no taste or odor...no 
effect on baking qualities... nothing 
but your original product, more saleable 
because of its complete, sanitary free- 





















there’s just one best way of getting that 
job done quickly, efficiently, and with a 
minimum of interruption to production— 
and that is by calling in the Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer in your district. 
Call him today, and let him take the 
whole problem of pest control off your 
shoulders. If you don’t know him al- 
ready, we'll send you his name. You 
incur no obligation...and you'll be 
rid of a lot of trouble and bother. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Insecticide Department 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri « Azusa, California 
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SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 





LIQUID HCN 
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en to the storage of flammable ma- 
terials and finished products in build- 
ings. During the present emergency, 
the large fire loss in industry is due 
to the high concentration of these 
materials and products in one fire 
area. These materials and products 
should be stored in small amounts 
and in separated areas in order to 
permit better control of a fire that 
may start. Here again good house- 
keeping plays a very important part. 
By removing flammable dusts, and 
waste flammable materials from va- 
rious processes, fires will be more 
easily controlled. 

When considering that which may 
permit the spread of fires, we must 
realize that large areas invite large 
fires. Substantial physical barriers 
or complete fire wall cutoffs are the 
most effective means of confining a 
fire and avoiding the destruction of 
an entire plant. Such cutoffs are 
essential to divide large areas, to 
separate manufacturing operations 
and positively limit the spread of 
fire under the most adverse condi- 
tions. Automatic fire doors should 
be provided and well maintained in 
all necessary openings in walls serv- 
ing as fire barriers. Openings be- 
tween floors, such as at elevators, 
stairways, and chutes must be pro- 
tected so as to prevent the ready 
passage of fire and hot gases between 
floors at such points. Good floor cut- 
offs, when properly maintained, in 
sprinklered buildings are effective in 
preventing the spread of fire from 
floor to floor. Combustible roofs, also, 
tend to permit the rapid spread of 
fire in a building or between build- 
ings. 

Fire Extinguishers Needed 

First aid fire fighting appliances 
are of particular value during work- 
ing hours or in the hands of a good 
watchman if used promptly and with 
good judgment on incipient fires. A 
surprisingly small amount of extin- 
guishing liquid will generally extin- 
guish a fire in ordinary combustible 
material if it is promptly and prop- 
erly applied. In choosing the most 
effective equipment, attention must 
be given to the type of fire which 
might occur and the agent best suit- 
ed for its extinguishment. 

Pump tanks, water filled cartridge 
type or soda and acid type extinguish- 
ers are quite suitable for use on fires 
in ordinary combustible material and 
should be available on the basis of 
a 2'%-gallon extinguisher for about 
each 1,500 to 2,000 square feet of 
floor area. Foam type extinguishers 
are recommended for the protection 
of areas which would involve flam- 
mable liquid fires. Carbon dioxide 
extinguishers are useful for fires in 
small amounts of flammable oils and 
greases, for electrical fires, and 
where delicate or valuable equipment 
may be endangered by the use of 
other types of extinguishers. Vapor- 
izing liquid (carbon tetrachloride) 
is a nonconductor of electricity, 
hence, extinguishers of this type are 
recommended where electrical fires 
may be anticipated. Approved dry 
chemical type extinguishers are also 
effective on flammable liquid fires. 
Automatic extinguishing equipment 
of the proper type is advisable for 
large flammable liquid containers. 
The best fire fighting equipment that 
can be provided in most occupancies 
is a properly installed sprinkler sys- 
tem. The installation of proper 
standpipes, with a sufficient quantity 
of unlined linen hose provided in 
hose cabinets spaced conveniently 
throughout a plant, is also very desir- 
able for proper first aid fire fighting. 

In order to derive the most benefit 
from all first aid fire fighting equip- 
ment, all employees of mills and ele- 
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vators should be properly trained in 
the use of this equipment and, in 
addition, a plant fire brigade should 
be organized. The development of 
the plant fire brigade organization 
should start at the points of greatest 
fire hazards—the operating depart- 
ments. Every operating department 
should have a squad trained in at- 
tacking and extinguishing fires which 
may start in its area. 
Organize a Fire Brigade 

Beyond this, plants need a well 
organized fire brigade composed of 
trained men from all departments 
thoroughly familiar with the plant 
fire fighting equipment and who are 


able to assemble quickly to take over 
from department fire squads any fire 
which threatens to get beyond their 
control. At the outset, it must be 
impressed upon plant management 
and personnel that if fire occurs in 
the plant, it is of vital importance 
that the public fire department be 
notified immediately. The fire bri- 
gade will not be a success unless 
recognized by the management as a 
highly important department. 

The chief of the fire brigade should 
report to and be responsible to an 
important executive in the plant or- 
ganization. He should not be under 
the direction of the production su- 
perintendent or others to whom pro- 
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duction necessities may suggest short 
cuts which sacrifice safety. The 
strength of the fire brigade, the 
amount of equipment and the fre- 
quency of drills will depend upon the 
size of the plant and the nature of 
its hazards. In plants having fire 
pumps, the plant engineer or his chief 
assistant should be a member of the 
fire brigade. An electrician familia 
with the power circuits should als 
be a member. It is advisable to in- 
clude watchmen or maintenance en 
ployees on duty when the plant 

not operating. Plants operating moi 
than one shift should have a trained 
fire brigade for each shift. Whe 

there is a public fire alarm syster 











oe - Proven Peadleds for Food Industries 


Dow fumigants, products of Dow’s vast chemical experience 


spanning a period of more than fifty years, are designed to 


do specific jobs—effectively and efficiently. Used by millers 


for many years, their reputation is established . . . their value 


a proven fact. 


For fumigants that really do their work, call on Dow. Complete 


information as to use and application of Methyl Bromide and 





*Chloropicrin may be obtained by wrifing Dow. 
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there should be a fire alarm box con- 
veniently located for the prompt 
transmission of alarms. If desired, 
this box may be connected to auxil- 
iary stations in the plant so that 
the operation of a private box will 
transmit the alarm to the public fire 
department as well as notify the 
plant fire brigade and other plant 
oflicials. Fire alarm systems which 
are automatic in their operation are 
ofien a desirable form of protection 
for mills and elevators. These auto- 
matie alarm systems are heat-actu- 
ated. The alarm is transmitted by 
electrical wires or by systems of air 
tubes. The reliability of such sys- 
terns depends on the supervision that 
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is given to them. Unsupervised fire 
alarm systems, either manual or 
automatic, are unreliable. 

At the present time, when all fire 
departments are being materially de- 
pleted by the induction of many of 
their trained personnel into the 
armed forces and by retirement of 
older firemen, the assistance of 
trained fire brigades in industrial 
plants can aid greatly in the control 
of fire in these and other occupancies. 
If we are to cope with the rising fire 
loss in industry, we must give these 
occupancies more frequent fire in- 
spections to remove all fire hazards 
found, encourage the training of the 
personnel in the use and handling 


of first aid fire fighting equipment, 
and establish properly trained fire 
brigades. 

If everybody will do this, we will 
go a long ways toward stopping the 
sharp increase in fires in industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








New Device 
for Determining 
Gluten Quality 


HE development of a new device 
called a “Stretchometer,” for de- 
termining gluten quality, and a new 
electrical moisture meter is an- 





oW Methyl Bromide 1. 


Viethyl Bromide, an effective, economical fumigant, 


= 


possesses unusual chemical properties which make 
especially useful to food processors. It’s easy to 
ply, does its work quickly and is rapidly vented. 


Methyl Bromide’s greater power of penetration— 





PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


unmatched by any other fumigant—carries it even 
to the center of large stacks of 140 lb. bags of flour. 
It is highly toxic to insects in all stages of develop- 
ment, including eggs, yet it has no injurious effect 
on most food products when properly applied. Rats 
and mice are killed along with the insects. 














VAULT FUMIGATION 


ethyl Bromide is especially 


ll adapted for vault fumi- 


ttions. Its action is rapid so 


exposure period need not 


xceed eighteen hours. By 


reasing the dosage, it may 
cut to as little as eight 
rs. Simple equipment per- 
; application from outside 
with reasonable precaution 
yas mask is needed except 
e case of accidental break- 


TARPAULIN FUMIGATION 


Through the use of a plastic- 
treated tarpaulin perfected by 
The Dow Chemical Company, 
individual lots of incoming in- 
fested supplies may now be 
fumigated at outlying points, 
buying stations, and other 
locations ordinarily not 
equipped for fumigation. 


The tarpaulin is in effect a 
portable, inexpensive fumiga- 
tion chamber. 


BOX CAR FUMIGATION 


Methyl Bromide is_ better 
suited than any other mate- 
rial for the fumigation of food 
products in box cars. Penetra- 
tion and rapid venting assure 
a quick, thorough job—usually 
accomplished overnight. 


Application can be made 
from outside the car by using 
a special ‘jiffy’ applicator 
equipped with a short length 
of Saran tubing. 





of equipment. 


WAREHOUSE FUMIGATION 


By using proper dosages, a 
complete Methyl] Bromide fumi- 
gation can be accomplished 
overnight thus eliminating the 
need for costly shutdowns. 
The kill is complete—eliminat- 
ing insects in all stages of 
development—from the egg to 
adult. Rodents are eliminated 
at the same time. 


Venting is normally accom- 
plished in a few hours. 


Competent industrial fumigators, familiar with all phases of Methyl 
Bromide and Chloropicrin tumigation, are available in all sections 
of the nation. Let us give you the name of a fumigator who will work 


with you in solving your control problems. 


NOW Chloropicrin GRAIN FUMIGATION, RODENT CONTROL, “SPOT” FUMIGATION 


Chloropicrin is one of the older, better-known fumi- 
gants. It is especially useful in buildings not sufficiently 
well constructed to confine other gases. It has earned 
well established reputation as an effective grain 
fumigant and is well adapted to “spot treatment” of 
individual machines, elevator legs and conveyors. > 
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Chloropicrin is widely used for rodent control, its tear 
gas vapors making it an excellent agent for this pur- 
pose. Very small quantities properly placed quickly | 
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drive rodents from warehouses and other places. Pee 
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nounced in the 18th Annual Report 
(1944) of the Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

According to the report, the prep- 
aration of gluten concentrates of un- 
impaired quality had occupied the at- 
tention of the laboratory from time 
to time over several years. In the 
past it had been possible to prepare 
gluten concentrates at a useful level 
of quality, but it was known that the 
original quality was impaired. Among 
other factors, physical manipulation 
of the gluten during mixing and 
washing, heat and other conditions 
during drying, and physical force dur- 
ing reduction of dried gluten to pow- 
dered form, all affected the quality 
of the final product. 

“It was considered necessary,” the 
report states, “to develop a simple 
physical test that would show differ- 
ences between glutens, rather than 
use the customary baking test that 
is time consuming and which re- 
quires considerable material. Ac- 
cordingly, a device, which has been 
named a ‘Stretchometer,’ has been 
devised and constructed, and methods 
for using it have been developed. 
For the test, a ring of gluten is 
stretched mechanically from a spring 
balance until it breaks. Extension 
at breaking is read on a longitudinal 
scale, and the resistance to extension 
(toughness) is read on a spring scale 
where the position of the dial is held 
by a ratchet mechanism. 

“To provide additional information 
on samples tested, protein and mois- 
ture determinations are also made 
on the gluten. In this connection, a 
special technique for moisture deter- 
mination has been developed which 
replaces the long overnight vacuum 
oven method. In the new method 
the glutens are weighed in crucibles, 
kneaded with a small amount of alco- 
hol, and dried in an air oven at 130° 
C. for three hours. 

“Limited investigations have been 
made to study the performance of the 
‘Stretchometer’ in differentiating 
samples and its reproducibility. Pre- 
cision appears to be adequate to dif- 
ferentiate samples in all determina- 
tions involved. It is hoped, however, 
that further refinements of the in- 
strument, and standardization of the 
techniques, will result in even better 
reproducibility. The influence of dif- 
ferent factors on Stretchometer re- 
sults has also been studied in a pre- 
liminary way, and some interesting 
results have been obtained. 

“The Stretchometer shows promise 
of making it possible to assess cer- 
tain properties of gluten, simply, and 
without the interfering influences of 
protein content. There is also some 
indication that this approach to the 
problem offers the possibility of re- 
solving gluten quality into the dif- 
ferent factors contributing to quality. 
Interesting relations between Stretch- 
ometer results and other values have 
been found. Although there are in- 
sufficient data to prove conclusively 
the value or the application of this 
instrument, it is expected that it will 
prove useful in examining quality 
factors and in studying methods of 
preparing gluten concentrates. 

“Further work is being undertaken, 
and a complete description of the 
Stretchometer and data obtained in a 
number of studies will be published 
in due course.’—The Miller. 
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Is there any industrial accident 
that is older than falling down stairs? 
Believe it or not, employees are also 
injured when going upstairs. Em- 
ployees seem to regard handrails as 
ornamental but not useful.—National 
Safety Council. 
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The Grading of Kansas Wheat 





to be no problem in the grad- 

ing of Kansas wheat which 
differs in any way from the grading 
of wheat raised in other states, hav- 
ing in mind that the system of stand- 
ards is national in scope and applica- 
tion, and that Kansas wheat moves 
in commerce to many areas outside 
the state. 


\ first glance there would seem 


* 
By E. J. Murphy 


In theory it could move to any one 
of 130 inspection points and be sub- 
ject to inspection and grading by 
any one of 400 licensed inspectors. 
In practice it would not in ordinary 
course find its way to every market 
at which official inspection is main- 
tained. 

I mention this scope of the inspec- 
tion service principally to bring to 


your attention that in making stand- 
ards for wheat or any other grain 
we must see to it that they are prac- 
tical of application and that they 
serve to the best possible advantage 
the needs of all who utilize the in- 
spection service and are affected by 
the results. That means the produc- 
er, the country elevator, the terminal 
elevator, the grain merchant, the 














“K. ©. Special” High Speed CONCENTRATE MIXER 





material. 


The “K. C. SPECIAL” Hi-Speed Mixer 


APPROXIMATE OVERALL DIMENSIONS 


10 Cu. Ft. (200 Ibs.) 


20 Cu. Ft. (400 Ibs.) 


Supporting Stand made to order. 


Height — 32” 
Width — 32” 
Length — 64” 


An all-steel mixing unit for 
flour and feed mills. 


The “K. C. Special” is designed for 
mixing dry and semi-solid products. It 
is especially recommended for mixing 
Minerals, Vitamin Concentrates, But- 
termilk, Codliver Oil and similar in- 
gredients with Flour, Bran, Alfalfa 
Meal and other ground or pulverized 


THOROUGH 
The “K. C. Special” Mixer thoroughly 
blends all ingredients, eliminating all 


lumps and balls. 


Height — 36” 
Width — 32” 
Length —108” 


FAST! 


The “K. C. Special” Mixer is manu- 


CONVENIENT! 


factured in two sizes — 200-400 Ibs. 
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or less. 


with usual amount of concentrates— 
Will thoroughly mix in three minutes 


Available in belt or motor drive—with 
and without supporting stand. 


INEXPENSIVE / 


The low original cost plus the small 
operating expense makes the “K. C. 
Special” Mixer a profitable invest- 





ment for all types of operation. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 
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Editor’s Note: This article is the 
text of an address made by Mr. Mur- 
phy at a meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association in 
Kansas City, June 16, 1945. Mr. 
Murphy is chief of the grain prod- 
ucts branch, Office of Marketing 
Services, War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 





flour miller, the baker whether com- 
mercial or housewife, and the con- 
sumer of the finished product. 

At the present time these stand- 
ards are set up in such a way that 
a trained inspector can, by an objec- 
tive examination, through the use 
of his skill and judgment plus cer- 
tain mechanical equipment, arrive at 
the grade of the grain within the 
framework of the standards. 

No Quality Tests Made 

In the case of wheat he does not 
perform a milling test or baking test, 
nor indeed the protein test, although 
the protein-testing service is fur- 
nished locally in many markets as a 
supplement to the federal grades 
This has been found to be a desirabl 
supplement because it is a laboratory 
determination of a factor which is 
important but which is covered only 
in an approximate sort of way by 
the subclass and texture requirements 
of the present standards. These ob 
servations are not new to the mem 
bers of your organization. They 
serve, however, as a background for 
further discussion of the grading of 
Kansas wheat. 

Back in March, 1941, the Kansas 
legislature adopted a concurrent res 
olution memorializing the Secretary 
of Agriculture and urging him t 
make an immediate study and re- 
vision of the federal standards fo 
wheat, to the end that farmers will 
be paid for their wheat more nearly 
on a basis of its true industrial value 
and quality. The resolution directed 
attention more specifically to the 
difference in test-weight require- 
ments of the standards for hard red 
winter and hard red spring wheat 
and it requested the secretary to for- 
mulate standards to describe mor« 
definitely the milling and_ baking 
qualities of hard red winter wheat of 
Kansas. 

Right here I should like to say 
that we in the department took that 
matter seriously. I think some of 
your own members here can attest to 
that. We organized a research proj- 
ect and went to work on it with the 
facilities that were available to us 
We met in the fall of that same yeai 
with the Committee on Wheat Va 
rieties in Kansas and laid the project 
before the committee for its consid- 
eration and to arrange for co-opera- 
tive work designed to push the un- 
dertaking to a conclusion. 


War Halts Research 


You know what happened on Dec. 
7 of that year—the attack on Pear! 
Harbor and the immediate declara- 
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{ion of war. Our plans were entirely 
changed. We set aside our research 
work and undertook the more press- 
ing war work. Our laboratories as well 
as our field forces were assigned the 
task of inspecting and testing a long 
list of processed commodities which 
were being purchased for the mil- 
itary, for lend-lease, and many oth- 
er programs. Our activities were 
confined to commodities proc- 
| from grain but went into num- 
s other food groups and even to 
non-food items. The assignment fell 
io us because we had a far-flung 
field organization available for sam- 
nliing and a laboratory group suf- 
ficiently flexible to turn to new jobs 
n emergency. They have been 
1 to the utmost but have turned 
splendid performance. They are 

it it. 
iring recent months representa- 
of your association and other 
cies in the state keenly interest- 
the subject have brought to 
ittention the sharp increase in 
Y ve of certain varieties of wheat 
which are deemed undesirable from 
standpoint of baking quality of 
lour. It has been represented to 
iat if this trend is continued the 
ling of the hard red winter 
its of Kansas will be seriously 
red, and in the end the pro- 
s of such wheat will be penal- 
Along with this comes a sug- 
yn that the cure for the situa- 
s a change in the federal stand- 
which would give a _ separate 
iation or classification to any 
wheat containing 10% or more 
ese so-called undesirable va- 
;; such as Red Chief and Chief- 


nt 


problem of accurate identifi- 
1 of these varieties has been at- 
1 vigorously by your associa- 
the state college, and the ex- 
nt station in recent months, 
is our understanding that 
preliminary results have been 
ed. The schools which were 
or this purpose were well at- 
Several of our federal su- 
rs were in attendance as stu- 
s well as state grain inspectors 
embers of the trade. 
derstand a bill was introduced 
» state legislature designed to 
rize grain inspectors, on re- 
to certificate the presence of 
so-called undesirable varieties 
of wheat inspected by them, 
end that merchandisers could 
l line the price at which such 
wl would be bought and sold in 
ight of that information. The 
iiled of enactment. It remains 
seen whether merchandisers 
ire able to recognize these va- 
; will employ that skill in their 
sal of wheat coming to mar- 
k om the present crop. We pro- 
p to observe the development 
Closely and profit by whatever ex- 
ice may be gained. 
Grades Pose Real Problem 
recognize this as a real prob- 
ler We do not have the ready so- 
lution of it at this time. We cannot, 
however, lose sight of the fact that 
we are living in a period of con- 
trolled economy made necessary by 
the war. It would be a mistake, 
therefore, to over-simplify the prob- 
lem or the solution. Apparently it is 
profitable for the farmer to produce 
these varieties and there is adequate 
outlet for them at the present time. 
When other countries come into pro- 
duction it may well be anticipated 
that the requirements on our supplies 
will be reduced, and the release of 
price controls will give greater em- 
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phasis to the competitive market. In 
such a situation it is fundamental 
that poor goods should not bring as 
high a price as goods of better qual- 
ity. 

If we have a set of standards for 
wheat which do not measurably well 
serve all branches of the industry 
that are required to use them, it be- 
hooves us to make a most careful re- 
view of them and place before the 
public for its consideration and com- 
ment our recommendations for their 
revision. This we plan to do just as 
soon as our facilities are again made 
available to us for this purpose. 

In doing so we shall need your 
help, and I know from experience, 


that we can count on it. Whether 
the final conclusion will be to de- 
class, so to speak, these undesirable 
varieties, assuming for the moment 
that they can be identified with a 
high degree of accuracy by inspectors 
and supervisors generally, or to adopt 
some other method which will de- 
scribe both good and poor wheat more 
definitely in order that it may be 
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merchandised on its true value, 
should result from our review of the 
situation. 

Similar problems doubtless will be 
presented from other areas, and when 
we undertake to make adjustments 
in one class of wheat we immediate- 
ly open up the entire question of 
standards for all classes of wheat as 


(Continued on page 18a.) 
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You Millers — whose profit 
depends upon the highest possible ex- 


traction at the first operation, greater 
yield, less ash, lower power costs— 
should keep your rolls in condition 


with Essmueller Service. 


Here’s Why—Your customers want 


service but: 


FOR A GOOD LOAF OF BREAD 





the finest grade of flour they can buy 
—(at the least cost, as you know). To 
meet today’s conditions your operat- 
ing efficiency must be in tip-top shape. 
We can make it so—not only through 


our rollgrinding and corrugating 


We also feature a complete service for the Milling Industry—engineering, consulting, 
production facilities, and warehousing of all equipment required in successful milling 


operations. ¢ For the Millers, a Profitable (good-all-around) Loaf of Bread starts with 


the First extraction. 
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Chemistry for Millers 
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Diastatic Activity and Gas Production 


HE making of light bread is 
i conditioned on the production 
of carbon dioxide gas (CO.), 
inside the dough mass. The source 
of the gas may be sodium bicarbonate 
as in biscuit baking, or yeast as in 
bread baking. 
Yeast is a living organism, a uni- 


A principal difference between plants 
which grow in air and sunlight and 
yeast is the absence in yeast of the 
green substance, chlorophyll: Green 
plants get their carbon from the car- 
bon dioxide of the air and build this 
into organic compounds. Yeast must 
get its carbon and energy from the 
decomposition of organic compounds. 


By Dr. C. 0. Swanson 


In their decomposition, carbon diox- 
ide gas is produced and serves as a 
leavening agent in bread making. 
The carbohydrates are the organic 
compounds used by the yeast to pro- 
duce carbon dioxide. Yeast, how- 
ever, requires other substances for 
its living processes, particularly those 
which furnish nitrogen and the neces- 
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sary mineral elements. 

The carbohydrates which the yeast 
can use directly in producing the 
carbon dioxide gas are the hexose 
sugars, glucose and dextrose, whose 
formula is C,H.»Os. However, the 
amount of such sugar in flour is very 
small, in the range of a few tenths 
of one per cent which is entirely in- 
sufficient. The amount of the disac- 
charide sucrose, C::H»Oun, is consider- 
ably larger, averaging about 1.25” 
Malted or germinated wheat con- 
tains maltose, CvH2O1n (+H:O), in 
varying amounts. The main carho- 
hydrate in flour is, of course, starch, 
about 70%. 

Neither starch nor the disaccha- 


Jul: 


cellular plant classed with the fungi. 













In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
on the label: 
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label 
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rectly fermentable by yeast. They é 

tioning of yeast, conditions for en- 

glucose as has been shown in pre- 

wheat often do not have the desired 

such malted grains. The malting or 

The yeast cell contains a dozen 

These are classed as_ hydrolyzing 

which use the products prepared by 


rides, sucrose and maltose, are di- 
first must be transformed to the sim- a 
MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS (27ers ie: ieee BLT 
are the agents which cause this trans- aes 
: formation. Hence for proper func- Fig. 
zyme activity are necessary. 
Enzymes From Flour and Yeast 4 “ 
“ee There are two sources of these of - 
t enzymes: those present in the flour meth 
fypes  @ ] and those furnished by the yeast erour 
cells. Those present in the flour can vate 
transform starch into maltose and 
vious articles in this series. The 
rate at which this is done is meas- 
ured by the diastatic activity deter- 
mination. Flours milled from sound 
amounts of such enzymes. This is 
the reason for the practice of adding 
malted grains, barley or wheat, to 
the mill mix, or mixing in flour from 
process of germination develops large 
amounts of such enzymes and thus 
furnishes a means of correcting the 
deficiency. 
or more enzymes. The function of 
certain of these enzymes is to con- 
vert the disaccharides such as _ su- 
crose and maltose into hexose sugars. 
since the products, the hexose sugars, 
TYPE C contain more of the water units than 
the sucrose and maltose. The dis- 
tinctive group of enzymes in yeast is 
collectively known as zymase. These 
are the enzymes of fermentation 
the others and produce carbon diox- 
Thus there is a 
very close partnership among these 
enzyme groups. 





Double strength. Prepared 





with Reduced Iron (Ferrum iin sn stebel 
Reductum). : 


TYPE B 


Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 





Products of Yeast Fermentation 

The chemical changes in the trans- 
formations of sucrose and maltose 
are shown in the following equations: 


Ci2H2201: + H:0 — CsHi20¢ a C.H O; 


C,H2O;n (+H:O) + Maltase 
sf =2 C,H:wO. (Glucose) 

The chemical formula above illus- 
trates the reaction when sucrose sug- 
ar is broken down by enzymatic ac- 
tion into glucose or dextrose and 
fructose sugars. While the chemical 
formulas of the resultant sugars are 
the same, they do have different 
properties. 

When zymase from yeast acts upon 
glucose, the changes take place ac- 
cording to the equation: 

(Carbon (Alco- 
(Glucose) Dioxide) hol) 
C.H,.0.+Zymase = 2 CO.+2 C.H;OH 


The production of alcohol is thus ‘ 








TYPE A 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 
as the source of iron. 








Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 





At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 





quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 
knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 


as much a product of fermentation 
by yeast as is the carbon dioxide gas. 


Chas. P fizer & Co., Ine. In bread baking the carbon dioxide 


” e gas is the more conspicuous. There 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ESTABLISHED 1849 are various other by-products which 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. © 444 W. GRAND AVE... CHICAGO 10, ILL. contribute to the development of the 


z f the bread. 
Che eG F T . . dough and the flavor o e brea 
micals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 
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Measurements of Gas Production 
Various methods have been used to 
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Fig. 1 — Water displacement device 
for measuring gas 


measure the rate of gas production 
in fermenting dough or in mixtures 
of yeast, flour and water. These 
methods may be placed in two 
groups: one group is based on the 
rate of displacement of water and 
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the other on the pressure produced 
by the carbon dioxide evolved in an 
enclosed space. The method used de- 
pends on availability of laboratory 
apparatus and preferences of the 
worker. 

The principle used in the water dis- 
placement method is illustrated in 
Fig 1. The vessel for holding the 
fermenting dough, may be a pint 
mason jar. A short metal nipple is 
soldered in the center of the metal 
cover (first removing the glass under 
the metal). The dough made from 
25 grams, or suitable amount of flour, 
is placed on a watch glass supported 
on a triangle made of glass tubing. 
A small amount of a 23% solution of 
salt is placed under the watch glass 
to maintain the humidity and so pre- 
vent crusting of the dough pieces. 
The water bath holds a 23% solution 
of salt. The inversely graduated 
burette is supported so as to remain 
filled with this solution until dis- 
placed by the gas which is passed by 
means of a rubber tube from the 
fermenting dough in the jar. The 23% 
salt solution is used because the CO. 
is soluble in water. The air pressure 
on the liquid in‘the vessel prevents 
the liquid in the burette from fall- 


ing until the gas enters and rises 
to the top. Hence the amount of gas 
evolved from the dough is equal to 
the volume of the water displaced 
in the burette. From the burette the 
volume of gas can be read at any 
time desired or at the end of a pre- 
determined period. 

The dough vessel is maintained at a 
constant temperature, usually 30° C. 
by keeping it in a controlled water 
bath or in a space of this tempera- 
ture. The depth of the water should 
be such that the pressure on the 
gas inside the burette can be equal- 
ized with the outside air pressure. 
There are many modifications of this 
method more or less elaborate as 
shown by Elion (1933). 

The principle of the pressure meth- 
od as developed by Sandstedt and 
Blish (1934) is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The same type mason jar may be 
used as in the other apparatus. The 
nipple in the cover should be of such 
diameter that the barometer tube 
used for the mercury manometer 
may be fitted air tight inside this 
nipple. This is done by means of a 
rubber sleeve cut from laboratory 
rubber tubing. The cover is also fit- 
ted with a release valve such as used 











lished standards. 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 


malted wheat 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Maltose or 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 








@ Probably you’d XY 
look terrible. But, \S 
one thing is sure \ 
—you’d stay dry! \) 
For asphalt keeps WY 
out moisture. And \ 
that’s why we use . 
asphalt to help. \& 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 2 
Salt usually, -) aie 
cakes in excessive >> 2 
humidity, because — : 
moisture con-© Sait 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 
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Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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on pneumatic tire inner tubes. The 
fermenting dough rests on a watch 
glass and under this is a 23% salt 
solution. 

The increased pressure due to the 
gas evolved from the fermenting 
dough is registered in the gradually 
differing levels of the mercury in the 
manometer. These differences in 
levels can be measured at any time 
or at the end of the period as desired 
and recorded as millimeter differ- 
ences in the mercury levels. By 
means of the volume-pressure rela- 
tionship as expressed in Boyle’s Law 
P:V:i=P:V:2, these pressures may be 
calculated as gas volumes. Thus the 
values obtained by the pressure ap- 
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paratus may be changed to read in 
the same units as those obtained by 
the displacement method. 


A Practical Example 


Assume that the volume of jar A 
is 500 ce (corrected for space of in- 
serted substances), that the pressure 
as read on the manometer after a 
certain period of fermentation is 250 
millimeters and also that the atmos- 
pheric pressure as read on the ba- 
rometer is 730 millimeters. The tem- 
perature may be assumed to be con- 
stant during the laboratory period 
and hence need not enter the calcu- 
lation. The problem is to calculate 
the volume of gas in cubic centime- 


ters that would be equivalent to the 
250 mm manometer pressure. 

The same types of apparatus which 
are used for measuring total gas pro- 
duction may be used for measuring 
total retention. This is done by plac- 
ing a 23% solution of alkali under 
the watch glass on which the dough 
rests. This absorbs the escaping CO. 
and the water displacement or the 
increase in pressure is then produced 
by the increasing volume of the 
dough. As there is a close relation- 
ship between the amounts of gas pro- 
duced and retained, both measure- 
ments should be made in the same 
working period. This is best done by 
having duplicate units of apparatus. 





IN ““VEXTRAM”, millers were offered the first starch base flour- 
enrichment mixture made up of cornstarch, tale, tricalcium 
phosphate and monocalcium phosphate as carriers* for the 
Vitamin B,, niacin and iron in ‘‘VEXTRAM’s” formula. 


This free-flowing mixture has proved to be entirely compatible 
with flour. Fine granulation greatly aids sifting and minimizes 
the risk of nutrients being scalped off in the rebolt sifters. 
Starch base carriers add practically no mineral ash to flour. 


Original Winthrop flour-enrichment formulas, sold under the 
trademark ‘‘VEXTRAM”’,, always carried a 10% safety factor. 
This principle has now been accepted. Present ‘“VEXTRAM” 
formulas comply with the recommendations of the Technical 


Committee of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Specify ““VEXTRAM”. Enrichment is easy 
need do is order PURPLE, YELLOW or RED Label 


PURPLE LABEL 


single-strength with reduced 
iron, add 2 oz. per cwt. 


*Combination of starch base carriers developed and first used by the 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. (Patent Applied For.) 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


YELLOW LABEL 


double-strength with reduced 
iron, add % oz. per cwt. 


All you 


RED LABEL 


single-strength with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate, add 2 oz. per 
cwt. for enrichment of soft wheat 
family flour and special uses. 


“VEXTRAM” offers these 


Na WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


**Winthrop Chemical Company,I!nc. has received its THIRD Army- 





PLUS ADVANTAGES 


1 Minimum increase of ash con- 
* tent of flour. 


pH control assures stability— 
minimum vitamin potency loss. 


— better dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingre- 


3 Freer flowing — better feeding 
4. dients and carriers. 


Complete Field Service 


by “Vextram Representatives” Who Are 


Technically Trained Mill Men 


wil 


Address Inquiries to— 


eC j 4 
special Markets 


* * 


ee 


Division 


Navy award for “high achievement in production of war material.” 


KANSAS CITY (MO 


DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE 


DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Fig. 2 — A mercury manometer use 
to measure gas 











A question of practical importar 
is the relationship of rate and amount 
of gas production to variations 
diastatic activity of different flou 
The latter produces sugars fr 
which the gas is evolved. The: 
fore given varying diastatic activit 
in flours, will the rates and amour 
of gas production vary correspo! 
ingly? 

A strikingly high correlation 
tween diastatic activity and gas p1 
duction was found by Larmour, Ged- 
des and Whiteside (1933). The c 
relation was such that it appeared 
these authors that there was no n« 
of determining both diastatic act 
ity and rate of gas production. 

The studies of Davis and Wor 
(1934) showed a very high corr: 
tion between diastatic activity vali 
and rate of gas production. Thi 
authors” selected 122 commer: 
flours from bakeries which were s1 
plied from mills grinding winter an 
spring wheats. The gassing pow 
was determined by the suspensi 
pressure method developed by Bli 
Sandstedt and Astleford (1932). 17 
diastatic activity values ranged fr 
166 to 376 milligrams maltose } 
10 grams flour with an average 
272. The gas pressure ranged fr 
124 to 246 mm with an average 
190. The calculated correlation | 
ure for the relationship between t 
diastatic activity values and the gas 
pressures was plus .979 plus/min 
.0025. This figure was so high tl 
the diastatic activity value predict 
from the gas pressure value wot 
vary from the actual determinatior 
by less than 12 milligrams malt 
per 10 grams flour. 

However, according to Blish, Sand 
stedt and Astleford (1932), the tert 
diastatic activity and gassing pow 
as applied to flour are not strict); 
synonymous. “Gassing power is mo 
inclusive than diastatic activity.” T! 
latter depends on the rate at whi 
the diastases in flour convert starc! 
into maltose. Gassing power includ 
not only this but also the suga 
originally present in the flour whic! 
may be used in fermentation. These 
authors found that the sucrose co! 
tent in 33 representative bake 
flours varied from 1% to 1.74%. 

Sucrose is not directly fermentable 
but yeast, as has been shown, con- 
tains the enzyme sucrase which con- 
verts sucrose into fermentable sugar. 
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The amount of directly fermentable, 
or reducing, sugar found in normal 
sound bread wheat flours is in the 
range of 0.1% to 0.2%. Thus the 
sucrose contents are about 10 times 
as large. 

For the most part these authors 
‘ound a close parallelism between the 
liastatic activity and gassing power. 
The deviations were explained by the 
variations in sucrose contents. Thus, 

flour has a high original sucrose 
tent, it may be as high or higher 
rassing power than another flour 


with higher diastatic activity, but 
lower in sucrose content. 
LITERATURE CITED 
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Grading Kansas Wheat 





(Continued from page 9a.) 
is for other grains. There is a 
lexity about it which frequently 
not manifest itself on the sur- 
It would be a serious mistake 
enalize wheat at the producer 
only to find that once it had 
through the channels of trans- 
tion, storage, and mixing, its 
worth by variety could not be 
‘ately determined and = conse- 
tly the farmer alone had borne 
urden. 
Better Varieties in Prospect 


snow that 
ng with the 


you folks have been 

situation. This is 

cularly true of the agronomists 

ant breeders, both in the states 

he federal department, who have 

yped new varieties in the hope 

iking them more attractive to 

cers than the varieties to which 

bject. Before leaving Washing- 

I took occasion to look into the 

p ess of this matter and I find 

the Bureau of Plant Industry, 

S and Agricultural Engineering 

i rather optimistic view of the 

r, not only with respect to new 

ties already distributed but al- 

ier varieties now under test. To 

re, that optimism is tempered 

vhat by the time-consuming na- 

f the task and the caution 

v should be exercised to with- 

the release of new varieties un- 

ey have been thoroughly tested 

ield, quality, and other charac- 

ics, thus avoiding some of the 

kes of the past. This is a field 

certainly should be pursued 
iven every encouragement. 

it is where we stand today with 

t] roblem, as I see it. I feel con- 

fident that if all branches of the in- 

dusiry will work together there is 

enough capacity among us to arrive 

at practical solution which will be 

fair and equitable. 
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Aet of Barbarism 





FFICIALS of the Vilgrain Flour 
Mills, Nancy, France, recently 
published a large poster which con- 
tained pictures of the flour mill be- 
fore and after the retreating Ger- 
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man armies destroyed the mill. The 
poster contained the following infor- 
mation: 

“On Thursday, Sept. 14, 1944, at 
midday, the German army, forced by 
the Allied armies to leave Nancy, 
methodically mined and set afire, 
without military necessity, the Vil- 
grain Flour Mills and, under threat 
of machine guns, prevented the fire 
brigade from struggling against the 
disaster. The population of Nancy, 
after four years of dearth, had no 
more bread. 

“Remember that this act was one 
of the many examples of unforget- 
table German barbarities, for which 


the German people have been, and 
will be, justly punished.” 

The Vilgrain Flour Mills at Nancy 
had a capacity of 100 sacks per hour 
and was the largest water-driven mill 
in the world. It was located on the 
River Meurthe and obtained approxi- 
mately one half of its power from 
waterfalls on the river. 

Construction of the mill was well 
under way when World War I broke 
out. The work was suspended tem- 
porarily, but it became necessary to 
resume it in the interests of the food 
supply of the area, notwithstanding 
that German front line trenches were 
less than eight miles away and that 
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Nancy was being shelled at intervals 
by the Germans. 

The mill was arranged especially to 
meet the requirements of the dis- 
tricts, and was therefore on more 
elaborate lines than was the usual 
practice, especially as regards the 
break system. Five breaks were pro- 
vided for the break system and two 
further breaks were used for final 
cleaning of the finer products. The 
purification was also arranged on the 
latest lines, with accurate grading of 
the semolina and middlings by means 
of plansifters. Thirty-four of these 
machines were arranged on the top 
floor of the mill. 
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In the early 19th Century, 
were engaged in experiments 





many men 
with a new 


machine called a locomotive, but Stephen- 
son’s was the first to actually haul a pay 


load. 


Many of the devices on his primitive ma- 
chine are still found today on the most 
modern steam locomotives. 


Good things persist, and millers know 
that the quality, economy and durability 
of Swiss Silk that served their fathers over 
a century ago are still to be found in the 
fine bolting cloth sold today under Swiss 


Silk brand names. 


No miller has ever bought better bolt- 


ing cloth. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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Reminiscences of a Retired Miller 


By Walter H. Tarling 


A" the end of my milling career, haps we have not made the change dark bread again, I am sure our 








I like to look back over the’ in our equipment and methods that milling system can be changed to 
progress we have made in our’ some of our other industries have. meet their requirements. My earli- 
industry. We have been accused of I do not’ think the manufacture’ est recollection as a boy in Eng- 
being in a rut and content to go of white flour lends itself to any land was watching my father re- 
along with the methods employed radical changes at this time. If the move four run of four-foot millstones 
by our forefathers. It is true, per- American people wish to go back to and replace them with Henry Si- 
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Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edison Co, 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned __ upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 

to commercially baked bread during the past few years go __ time regulations are rescinded. 

back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the _ baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 


word “ENRICHED?” is featured on your sacks and packages __ the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


of family flour. flour will feature that word “ENRICHED” 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food \ e 
* 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and Qnsvery isi oN 


. . C \ 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the \N R 0 N. }- 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist pie ENANN-LA NUTLEY W 
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mon rolls. These were nine-inch rolls 
of the three-roll type. I never saw 
this type of roll in America. Prior 
to this, however, my father used 
rolls on the bran; also two stands 
of porcelain rolls on fine middlings. 
There were a few stands of porce 
lain rolls used in this country. They 
were not popular, however, as stee|! 
rolls were found much more satis 
factory. The differential was held 
by plain spur gears and you can 
imagine they made quite a lot of 
noise. Henry Simon rolls had her 
ringbone gears and were enclosed an 
ran in oil. Gears proved unsatisfac 
tory, however, because as the rolls 
were ground and recorrugated th 
diameter of the gears had to be cu 
down. When I came to Americ: 
the belted differential had becom: 
quite popular and is with us today 
Many of our mills have gone in fo: 
V-belts for this purpose, and I be 
lieve they have proved very satis 
factory. 

My first job in America was in th 
Kehlor Mill in East St. Louis, II 
As I remember, it was equipped 
with Todd Stanley rolls made in St 
Louis. They were of the skeleton 
frame type which permitted counte: 
shafts to be installed after the gears 
had gotten into trouble. This mil! 
had chests of round reels, which wer: 
built on the job by the millwrights 
They ran up through two floors and 
were driven by upright shafts and 
bevel gears. 

I will not undertake to tell you 
how long these reels were now, bu 
they were long. 

There were a few Smith Purifiers 
in this mill. 

Martin Leonhardt was in charge 
of this mill at this time, and on 
of the best millers of his time. Lat: 
I was with the Geo. P. Plant mill i 
St. Louis. Jim Brown was in charg: 
while I was there. There were no 
sifters in these mills and the sys 
tem was quite short compared with 
our modern mills of today. You 
can imagine these reels took up a 
lot of space, and required a lot of 
power. The sifter did not gain popu 
larity very fast, as the change over 
was quite a big job, and made a rad 
ical change in the milling system. 
It took many years to get the sifter 
to the state of perfection you see 
today. 

When I came to America, the pur 
fier was in quite general use, and 
the principle of it has changed very) 
little. European purifiers were quite 
complicated at that time, and a few 
of this type of machine with settling 
chambers, drags and conveyors, and 
even a built-in dust collector. Ou 
American millers could not get into 
them to work on them, and after 
the flour moth came, and other i: 
sects, to contend with, they took 
possession of the purifiers much to 
the disgust of the miller. It would 
appear that the open type of sieve 
purifier is here to stay. 

Well, looking back, I want to say 
that rolls, sifters and purifiers have 
come a long way in the past 50 years 
And right here I want to say that 
our industry has never been in a rut 
at any time during my observation of 
50 years. 

It is my opinion that the machin- 
ery in use today in our modern mills 
will be in style as long as white 
flour is in demand. Coming _ into 
the spring wheat country, I found 
things very much the same as to 
mill equipment. Some of the larger 
mills were still using mill stones on 
certain fine middlings, which they 
believed could be ground better on 
stones. This went on for years until 
stone dressing became a lost art. 
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It became increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain stone dressers as the young men 
did not take to it. Finally, rolls 
were installed, and some of the 
stones can be seen today, either in 
paving or set up as monuments to 
our pioneer millers. A mill stone, 
with a perfect dress, can be seen set 
up in the Jolly Miller at the Nicol- 
let Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Moving on to the grain depart- 
ment, the day when you could walk 
into a mill and see only a separator 
and perhaps a scourer is gone. The 
modern mill has a wheat cleaning 
room today, fully equipped with ev- 
ery device known for removing every 
kind of seed and impurities found 
in the wheat. Back of this is mod- 
ern grain storage containing select- 
ed grades of wheat to enable millers 


to maintain a uniform mix on the 
mill at all times. Bulk flour storage, 
while not new, is becoming quite 
popular just now and I believe one 
of the greatest improvements in our 


industry for many years. It not only 
enables a mill to do daytime pack- 
ing, but the flour can be drawn out 
in a more uniform manner. 

For many years now nearly all 
our mills have been equipped with 
a modern laboratory, working in 
complete harmony with the mill su- 
perintendent. 

It would not be fair to stop writ- 
ing at this time until I had paid 
tribute to our operative millers for 


their untiring efforts in their own 
inventions. We have been talking 
only of rolls, sifters, reels and puri- 


fiers, the machines you see in long 
lines in the mill of today. But what 


of the individual pieces of equip- 


ment. Much of this belongs to the 
miller himself and it is with great 
pride he shows it to his visiting mill- 
er friends. I wish I could tell you 


about the many machines that have 
come and gone in my time here. 
Much of it served its time until 
something better came along. Mill- 
ers were willing and anxious to try 
anything that they thought would 


help them in any way. 

One thing I would like to call 
your attention to is the develop- 
ment of the dust collector. One 


has survived 50 years without any 
change other than a more durable 
drum. Then there is the metal cy- 
clone, and we have all had a hand 
in this, and while no one has perfect- 
ed it, we all think it is here to stay. 
Our own forefathers kept out of 
each other’s mills, but today it is 





one of the highlights of the week 

when we have a visiting miller. The 

A. O. M. convention, year after year, 
Wills, 
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Any sheet metal job—BIG or Small— 
is a job for DAY! 
THE DAY COMPANY 
822 Third Ave. N. E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 











BAGS wx Kare 
BURLAP COTTON ft ‘er 
PAPER PLAIN OR BAG (oer 


PRINTED 


bi lild aol 4-45 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein’‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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has done much to enable millers 
to visit each other’s mills. In fin- 
ishing this rambling article, I want 
to say that I shall miss the conven- 
tion this year as I always enjoy 
greeting my old friends who, with 
me, have spent the best part of their 
lives in the greatest and most im- 
portant industry in the world today, 
and for all time to come. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Earliest Machine 


The shadoof was perhaps the earli- 
est device or machine based on the 
lever as a means of power transmis- 
sion that was devised by man. The 








shadoof consisted of a pole hung on 
a post in such a way that it could 
be swung easily up and down or 
around. From one end of the pole 
a bucket was suspended, while at 
the other end was a weight large 
enough to overbalance the weight 
of the bucket when filled with water. 
In operation the shadoof was installed 
near a stream or well and the opera- 
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tor merely lowered the bucket into 
the water by pulling downward. The 
filled bucket was automatically lifted 
by the shadoof and the workman 
swung the device to the point at 
which the water was to be poured. 
The shadoof was, in fact, the first 
crane and was in use by the inhab- 
itants of the Nile Valley as early as 
3,000 B.C. 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








“ENTOLETER’ PROTECTS QUALITY STANDARDS 






Enlarged view 
of a member of : 
the prolific bee- rr. 
tle family. Ac- 

tual length is approximately 
1/6”, but his appetite is out of 
all proportion to his size. 


Typical Comments 
from “ENTOLETER” Users 


Who Have Crossed Their Bugs OUT 
100% EFFICIENT 


“Samples of the product are taken 
daily trom our operating lines, before 
it goes through the ‘ENTOLETER’ and 
after. These are then tested in our in- 
cubator to prove at all times whether 
the machines are operating satisfac- 
torily. These tests have proved the 





attacks? 


A 


News Headlines 
Warn of Insect Attacks 


WHY PUT UP with the nuisance of insect 


Why run the risk of damage to product 


fo, quality and reputation? 


‘ENTOLETER’ to be 100% efficient.” 


tional ‘ENTOLETERS’. We 


eliminated.” 





SIX MORE 


“Our first ‘ENTOLETER’ was installed 
in 1941. Periodic examinations of ‘EN- 
TOLETED’ low grade flour, stored in a 
warehouse for 60 days, showed no signs 
of insect lite. This test, with many 
others, established the 100% efficiency 
of the ‘ENTOLETER’ in destroying all 
torms of infestation.” (On the basis of 
this Company’s experience, six addi- 
tional ‘ENTOLETERS’ have since been in- 


stalled in another unit.) 


ORDERS TWO ADDITIONAL 


“Last summer we installed two addi- 
should not 
want to run our plant without them.” 


TROUBLE STOPPED 


“Prior to using the ‘ENTOLETER’ we had 
difficulty with bugs germinating in or 
entering our products, but since use 
of this machine all of this trouble is 


Why pay the cost of spoiled materials? 
WHY INDEED ... when you can have contin- 
uous, effective insect control at key points through- 


out your mill... when you can be sure your prod- 


ucts are FREE OF ALL INSECT LIFE! 


The “ENTOLETER” gives you this control at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Simple to install and operate, it 
has become essential equipment in hundreds of 


mills and food processing plants. For ‘““ENTOLETER”’ 


sizes, prices, etc., write Entoleter Division, The 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., 


1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


as 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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show any signs of irritation from 

For Your Health the same kind of dust. 
For the same reason a worker em- 
ployed in a flour or feed mill may 


F t Ab t All to Fl u Dust suffer from hard breathing, breath- 
ac Ss ou ergy ,e r ing cramps—asthma—if he is aller- 
gic to a certain material he has {to 

. a work with. This particular type of 

By Dr. W. Schweisheimer asthma has been i for * long 

time and even the early publica- 
tions of Ramazinni, the father 
industrial hygiene, have mention 








ORKING in flour mills, feed tory organs are frequent but it seems for example, may be able to work 

mills and grain elevators is, that they are of the lighter kind. very well in rather dusty surround- it. The millers concerned are oth 

generally speaking, a healthy There are many persons who are _ ings but if he inhales the dust from a___ wise in good physical condition. They 
vocation, according to statistical in- sensitive or allergic to certain ma- certain grain, he suffers immediately had never suffered from hard breath- 
formation from several countries. It terials while others are not bothered from a typical head cold. Other ing outside their working room and 


is true that troubles of the respira- by the same materials. A worker, workers in the same room may not a thorough examination revealed 
irregularity in their lungs, bron: 


or heart. 

It is only when they come inio 
contact with or breathe the dust tl 
an attack of asthma may occur. 








Bronchial Asthma 


The name for this type of breat 
lessness is bronchial asthma becat 
it is produced by a cramp or spasm 
the bronchial muscles. The onset 
the attack may be sudden or it n 
be gradual. Some asthmatics hi: 
warning symptoms several hours 
fore the attack, being warned by 
vague feeling of pressure in the ch« 
or an itching of the nose or a fe 
ing of general depression and las 
tude. The attack itself occurs m« 
commonly during the night. The 
tient is awakened by a feeling of s 
focation. He sits up and his bre 
lol 


0 


ing becomes more and more 
and the expirations become lon 
with more wheezing which can 
heard at a distance. 

The attacks are not restricted 
the night; they may occur at 
time. The patient’s face becon 

sually bre 


fever ¢ 


pale and cold sweat 

out. Usually there is no 
nected with the attack but at 
height the patient is shaken by 





cramp-like cough. The sputum 
first is scanty, then the secret 
comes more fluid and copious, 

cramp relaxes, breathing  becor 
normal and the patient sinks b: 


relieved and exhausted. 
Attacks of asthma may last f1 


a few minutes to several hours 





may recur the same night or d 
or only after an interval of days 
Enriched flours are becoming more popu- Better baking and better nutrition are even weeks. Characteristic for 
lar because modern homemakers know the reasons why more women every day are cupational asthma is its recurre! 
superior nutritional values that enrich- asking for flour enriched by XC Calcium Only when the worker is directly 
ment provides. A miller’s message of flour Phosphate. There will be a time, soon, we the mill room Ww ith the flour or gr 
enrichment on his package means a wider are told, when all flours will be enriched. “eam gp’ eager erties 
consumer acceptance for his flour. That is why so many millers are looking vent sleep and the tuikins of food 
Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate in  jnto the possibilities of enrichment now. thus lead to a high degree of nervi 
your plain flours adds more than enough We shall be glad asl ; lete exhaustion. 
healthful, bone-building calcium to meet _ ‘Y© S04! DE Blac to send you complet It is frequently characteristic 
government requirements for calcium- information and a sample of Monsanto yj. sartiodier kind of asthma 1 ; 
enriched flour. And, since it keeps your XC Calcium Phosphate. Use the conven- even a short stay in the presence 
flour on the acid side, Monsanto XC often ient coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto the dust or an exposure of only a ! 


is the means of saving as much as 50% of office or write to Monsanto CHEmicAL Minutes, produces severe and long- 
lasting attacks of sneezing and 








I 


7 





the B, lost in baking. Company, Phosphate Division, 1700 South aan a 
‘i “ A ri ‘ Nae running nose while the typical as 
It is easy to apply Monsanto XC Cal- Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. District atie attack occurs al night. 
cium Phosphate with the batch mixers offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Char- complaints cease entirely and qui , 
used for self-rising flour, or, it may be _lotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San ly if the worker does not enter thi 2 
workroom any more for some weeks s 


added, by most standard feeders, directly Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 








to the flour stream. Monsanto XC Calcium or even some days. 4 
Phosphate is extra rich in calcium and <- Sufferers from asthma have, in . 
high in purity, yet costs no more than HT, PHOSPHATE x C) PHOSPHATE past, — _ wore a - ov 
. j my, nervous and weak of will, and tl 
ordinary phosphates. ree 
i have often resorted to “quack” r 
edies or narcotic drugs. Asthma fo! 
— SiS 0.0 OO. O10 066 6 6.6 6606969465466 6606 6 0.08 a long time was a high field fo 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY * quacks and charlatans. 
Dept. PH-24, Phosphate Division ° ‘ 
ny . : E P e Occupational Asthma 
Ve ) \ 4, \ N I'/ ) 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri . J i 
| wily i VU Please send details and sample of y Today physicians have quite 
‘ en Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate. “! other conception of this ea 
. 3 . : N, * asthma. We know it is produced 
( H I; \\ | ( \] \y Ome Z by a protein (in grain or flour 0 
} 4s fd . Company . flour-improving material) to which 
PRRPIAS AURORE ID ses POiee Seer Er ANNI? | Sheek, the body is particularly sensitive. 
» 4 | City Zone State + The protein, when inhaled in the 
| am 7 os a om , i ernie eee 
—_— — bp SPOS HOHE 6E 6055 60605454 SES 608006686: “TOF. OF CUM, Itnetes the Bronce a 
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FULL STRENGTH 
-MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 





—~ 

















Your bakery customers are particu- 
larly conscious of the malting prop- 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 


Flour, and keep the performance of 


a 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


| wichita Company KANSAS 
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PURE 






SILA BOLTING CLOTH 


aria 
GRIT GAUZE 
































CANMORE BRAND 


$ 

WOVEN IN SCOTLAND 
UNDER SWISS TECHNICAL 
SUPERVISION FROM 
PURE SILK OF THE 










INEST QUALITY 







OBTAINABLE DURING THE | 
PRESENT WAR PERIOD. 


ROCHDALE ENGLAND 








HAVE DOUBLE GAP! 


That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 


> THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


> 










explosions and fire due to tramp metal. 


Magnet open 
for cleaning 





Permaflux SPOUT MAGNETS 









>» PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. “S 
~ As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
~ 1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 


ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 













In addition, sav- 
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by its direct contact. When there is 
doubt which material causes the oc- 
cupational asthma, a skin test with 
the suspected material may solve the 
riddle. The use of the skin test 
(patch test) is more and more com- 
mon for industrial ailments and for 
early protection against them. 
Addition of agents to flour for 
improvement may produce the same 
effects as flour itself, e.g., chemical 
additions. A manufacturer who had 
converted his factory to the produc- 
tion of persulfates, suffered severe 
attacks of asthma every time he en- 
tered the new buildings. His sen- 


sitivity increased gradually, despite 
various medical treatments he un- 
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derwent. Finally he was so extreme- 
ly sensitive, after a few years, that 
he had a severe attack of asthma 
every time he breathed the air in 
a room far from the manufacturing 
center proper although he surely had 
inhaled no more than 1/100,000 gram 
of the substance to which, as tests 
had shown, he was allergic. 


Grain Smuts 


Grain smuts may produce asth- 
matic attacks. In various mills, fac- 
tories and plants, the concentration 
of dusts may be very great and yet 
not affect the majority of workmen 
employed there. A respiratory al- 
lergy may develop in those who work 





THERE’S A KNACK TO IT! 


in or around flour or grain mills. 
The worst offenders are sometimes 
the grain smuts. These are minute, 
threadlike, parasitic plants of my- 
celium. Due to the smut spores, 
eczema by contact, running nose and 
asthma may occur. These conditions 
may be fairly abundant wherever 
conditions favor the infestation of 
smut. 

In an earlier publication Rosen- 
bloom has described the case of four 
workers who were sensitive to wheat. 
They suffered from severe attacks 
of asthma whenever they had to 
work with wheat—while they were 
quite well while working with rye 
or barley or other kind of flour. 








taking research that never ends. 





Chemical 


WORKS 





It’s not just luck. There’s definitely a knack 
to it... especially when it comes to turn- 
ing out those appetite-tempting biscuits, 
cakes, pies and the like with nary a fail- 
ure...a knack that comes from years of 
experience. 

There’s a knack to making good phos- 
phate, too... the kind of phosphate Victor 
has been producing for the milling industry 
for over forty years. It’s a knack that comes 
from years of keeping at it... from pains- 


It’s a knack that made possible V-90... 
the slow-acting monocalcium phosphate 
that in the six or more years on the market 
has repeatedly demonstrated its superior 
baking action .. . in volume, color, texture 
...in just plain good eating. 

Knack, “know-how,” experience... call 
it what you will... is the priceless ingredi- 
ent that has made V-90 such a practical 
success for millers everywhere. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE » GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN, + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Another observer, G. Ancona, foung 
as the cause of asthma attacks thp 
presence of fungi and molds (Peqj. 
culoides ventricosus) which are groy. 
ing as parasites in wheat. Othe 
research work revealed that othe; 
fungi also connected with grain an 
flour, are effective as_ irritatino 
agents on sensitive people and may 
produce severe attacks of asthma, 

There is no specific treatment fo; 
occupational asthma, the best an 
most efficient cure is always remoya| 
of the affected worker from exposure. 
to the offending material. Als 
recommended for the treatment of 
dust diseases are general tonics, vita. 
min preparations, and adequate diet 
cough mixtures and, if necessary 
mild narcotics such as codein prep. 
arations. 

Not all workers showing marke 
involvement must necessarily join the 
great class of unemployed; many of 
them are better if they are occupied 
though with limited activity and re. 
moval of the specific exposure. Wald. 
bott and Ascher saw some striking 
results in patients who were sens. 
tive to rusts and smuts, after re. 
peated vaccination with rust an 
smut extracts. Preventive measures 
of course, are of great importance 
It is the desire of the mill and grain 
industry to find the proper means for 
prevention, and it is well known that 
there are decisive differences between 
various plants in this respect. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Protecting Flour 


in Boxcars 


By H. H. Arendall 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 


LEAN flour loaded into boxcars 
under today’s conditions of 
quick turn-around is exposed tc 

the hazard of customer rejection be. 
cause of insect infestation. Weevi 
and other insects often are present 
in the car behind grain boards, a 
ends, and in cracks and crevices. 

The insects crawl out from thes 
places in transit during warm weath: 
er particularly, and their appearance: 
on the sacks at destination frequent: 
ly is cause for rejection. Delays in 
transit and at terminals under to 
day’s conditions accentuate this risk 

An easy and economical method 
of protecting against this hazard ha 
been in use by a substantial number 
of midwest mills during the last fiv 
to 10 years. Likely many other mil 
shippers would appreciate details 
There is no tedious labor involved 
and no delay. Users of this methol 
of treating loaded cars report few 
if any, complaints over periods up 1 
10 years. 

The fumigant used is Larvacide 
(Chlorpicrin). Its slower rate of dif: 
fusion is utilized in view of the loose: 
ness of car _ construction. Afte 
loading, one door is wedged. Th 
operator in gas mask stands at othe 
partly closed door and simply dashes 
the liquid Larvacide over the sack 
toward each end of the car from! 
bottle of convenient size. One ti 
three pints per car are used, depent: 
ing upon tightness and size of car 
a quart being an average. 

The type of bottle used is any nar 
row-neck bottle like a soft drink 
“pop” bottle. If a quart is to 
used, a pint (16 fluid ounces) fo 
each end may be put in separate bot 
tles, such as “quart” size ginger al 
bottles which are usually of 28 fluil 
ounce capacity. 

An optional method, especially i? 
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Established 1870 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


PAPER BA 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 


in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 


every bag we produce. 


Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 


has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 


business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


































Modern Practical Way 
To Resurface Floors 


HE modern and practical way to resurface and repair 
4 ruts, holes and irregularly worn floors, platforms and 
ramps, is with STONHARD RESURFACER, whether 


concrete, wood, brick or composition. 


Production need not be interrupted when resurfacing 
and repairing floors with STONHARD RESURFACER 
because there’s no need for ripping up the old surface, no 
chipping, no heating of materials, and no special equipment 
necessary. 

When you resurface and repair floors with STONHARD 
RESURFACER you get a dustless, waterproof, non-skid 
and resilient floor which will withstand the heaviest truck- 
ing and traffic. 

Floors resurfaced and repaired with STONHARD 
RESURFACER are ready for use in 36 hours. 


labor is required. 


No expert 
Your own workmen can do the job 
quickly and economically. 






TRY A DRUM on Our TRIAL BASIS 


of sSTONHARD 


‘1 send a drum ; 
howe 7 CER on trial to any responsible 
RESURFACE for 30 


a 2] ou 
days, if not sutisfactory we will cance 








STONHARD COMPANY 
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q ... with 


Shapwaeicle 


®LOwWw COST INSURANCE only a quart 
0 ») for average car 


®NO SPECIAL SEALING -simply wedge 
doors 


®NO FUMIGATION DELAY 
to railroad immediately 

® PROPER CAR WARNING CARDS—fur- 
nished by us without charge 


-turn car over 


Spray a pint or so to each end of loaded 
and wedge doors. Takes 
bout five minutes and it kills those six 
legged stowaways who would damage your 
clean flour en route and give your cus- 


car, then close 


cause for complaint. 

Perhaps no other precaution so easy and 
® Inexpensive can be so helpful in avoid- 
ing trouble, 





Make it standard warm weather 
practice at your mill! 


MACHINERY TREATMENT with Larva- 
cide concentrates powerful, killing gas right 
in areas where infestation is heaviest. 
Larvacide penetrates residual stock in con- 
veyors, boots, etc., and gets into tiny crev- 
ices to destroy lurking insects, along with 
their egglife and larvae. 

VAULT TREATMENT 
dle small infested lots, samples and _ re- 
turned sacks always’ potential  trouble- 
makers. Vault treatment with Larvacide 
is quick, easy and economical. Also 
Larvacide KILLS RODENTS WITHOUT 
CARCASS NUISANCE. 

NO FIRE or Explosion Hazard. 
warning cuts risk of accident. 


is the way to han- 


Positive 


Larvacide is a tear gas fumigant with a 
record of more than twenty years’ success. 
Comes in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., 
also handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, 
in sealed can, 12 to case. 


each 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 


BOSTON + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI 


* CLEVELAND 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO 





* OMAHA PHILADELPHIA 


* WINNIPEG + CALGARY 





BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


Serving Industry Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Send this coupon TODAY for the 


new folder, “There's 
Floor Sculpture.” 
LIGATION. 


STONHARD COMPANY, 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldgz., 


Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send us your new folder, 
No Need For Floor Sculpture,” 
information on STONHARD RESURFACER. 


detailed 


City 


There’s NO OB- 


No Need for 


SGON LD fa 
F/) / 
ZLPESOLRFACE FR We 

. lends toa Leather cage _ A R 
a _—— 
STONHARD A oe 
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Saas Concrete 7 
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FUMIGATED|§ * 
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ery, line shaft- 


444i ing, ete. free 
from fire hazard. 

% H.P. motor, 

Easily converted 


into sprayer or 


with 


industrial yac- 
uum cleaner, 


Mr. E. W. Schuh, Underwood, North Prise $71.00. At- 

Dakota, writes, “I have used a Stein- ‘i 

lite Moisture Tester for several sea- CALL-A-PHONE Before Unloading, open both 
ee doors and DO NOT ENTER 


until car is free of gas 


Fig. 1—A placard similar to the 
one illustrated above is required op 


made friends with my 200 patrons. ‘aster station, all loaded boxcars containing funi- 
$34. Sub-stations, gant. The placard must be 8x1 


They all have their grain tested for gach $12.50. | inches and must be printed in red 


moisture before storing it on the HAN ink. 
farm.” (Illustration shows Mr. and ai D TACKER 

A ‘ Simple construc- 

Mrs. Schuh attending a convention.) tion, designed to 

eliminate dam- 

age to stapled 

material and in- 

jury to operater, 


ORDER3YOUR STEINLITE NOW neering insures 


uniform stapling. 


. if you expect to need one this season. Limitations have not been lifted on Fully guaran- 
teed. Price $6. 


many Steinlite parts; they are still hard to get; simply cannot be had in a hurry. No.2, 14” length 








STEINLITE_- RE 
OISTURE TESTURES 


sons and find it to be the best invest- _Inter-office com- 
P municati sy s8- 

ment I ever made. It is fast and very, cn. me pty fd 
" tact one or up 

very accurate. If I could not get an i ae wee 


could n buy the while they re- 
other one, money could not y aan an chats 


one I have. This Steinlite has surely work. Personnel 
ean contact you. 














Box Cars may contain hidden in- 

sect life in spite of careful clean- 

ing and washing. Therefore we 

have taken the precaution to 
fumigate this car with 

staples, 10,000 


By placing your order for delivery, in one to three months you will be sure of jer carton, $4.20. LRarpwaeicle 


getting a Steinlite Electronic Tester when you need it. No money 
: Z Nesta = TEAR GAS 
down. Sold on 10-day free trial. $275.00 F.O.B. Atchison, Kansas. E 
For Your Protection 
a 
Fig. 2.—Shown above is a placard 
for use under the loading sheet. 














630 BROOKS BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














cooler weather, is to pour the Lar- 


vacide on a pile of six or eight empty 
ROLL GRINDING burlap sacks and throw them ‘ind. 





Vj, and CORRUGATING vidually toward each end of the car, 
Ov PLO YZ Also NEW ROLLS for Sale During transit time of four days 
or longer under usual summer con- 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ditions, the fumigant airs out and 
experience has shown that there is 
no hazard or difficulty in unloading. 


COLUMBIA 
As soon as car is treated, it is 
PAPER SACKS ready for shienate, but lela ht 
FOR MILLERS ing over to the railroad, each car 


door must be placarded with a warn- 


a 8 
Sodium Bicarbonate The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ing sign similar to that shown in Fig- 
CINCINNATI, O. ure 1. Section 416 in Supplement 
No. 1 of ICC regulations for trans- 
portation of explosives and other 


dangerous articles by freight makes 
LABORATORY SERVICE i cues 


this provision. 






























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Exclusively a Cereal Consulting ° - i sect ait 
Cities ancha St. Loui Dictabucet Nate Wes’ Gin and Control Laboratory for the legal form and size, are av ailable 
cago... « ston... Of. LOUIS... ittsDburg «oe « NCW ork... Cincinnati Flour, Feedand fete it Industries. ‘ without charge for this purpose from 


Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte . . . San Francisco ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES. Inc. the manufacturers of Larvacide. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. Another placard is also available 
as illustrated in Figure 2. This 
smaller placard is ordinarily tacked 
under the loading sheet to show the 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS customer that the mill shipper is tak- 
Jones-HeTTeLsATER Construction Co. Peasy: se cot oa nll il ompemelipndbee pp hy saan 


Designers and Builders for Millmg Companies ~ THE - coer. White this placard ie entirey 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES optional as far as ICC regulations 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 31 North State St. Chicago, II. are concerned, it is considered high- 


ly desirable. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 PINE STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


BICARBONATE of SODA ! 
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Experimental Mills as Pilot Plants 


(Continued from page 4a.) son of the milling industry depart- 
who handled the major portion of ment staff at Kansas State College 
the analytical work. To Dr. E. G. the authors express their gratitude 
Bayfield, R. O. Pence, K. F. Finney, for the assistance of those men and 
w. W. O’Donnell and J. A. John-_ the opportunity to include their work 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








“PROVENDER MILLING” 


HARD RED WINTER 


Plate 1.—Representative loaves from the hard red winter and hard 
red spring wheat flours. 








CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - 


MILLFEED 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS « DENVER + BUFFALO 





By J. F. LOCKWOOD 
2nd Edition 


-PROVENDER Just Reprinted 


2 Sonera “Provender Milling,” first published 
SEEOND FOTION «| in 1939, has been reprinted in re- 
ie: sponse to wide demand. It is the 

only book in any language describing 

fully every practical aspect of feed 
milling. The book is in three sec- 
tions, of which the first deals with 

Raw Materials and the Principles of 

Nutrition, the second with Feed Mill- 

ing Machinery, and the third with 

Manufacturing Processes. 


Generously illustrated and fully in- 
dexed for reference. 





Reviews of the First Edition: 


AMERICAN MILLER—“It will have a welcome place in the 
libraries of American feed millers. It fills a gaping want in 
our technical literature.” 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER—“It would make an interesting 
and valuable addition to any miller’s library.” 


Review of the Second Edition: 


MILLING—“The author is to be congratulated on compiling a 
volume which is of interest not only to the provender and 
allied trader, but also to the farmer. It should find a place 
in the library of everyone who is in any way in touch with 


provender milling.” 
5.00 
Obtainable from 


Broomhall’s “Corn Trade News” *° “New vonn 

















to new workers. 


FATE 


Do Your New 


Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


v 
\ 


MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS’ DENVER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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automatic experimental mills. Cereal Chem. 


on the pure wheat varieties report- 
istry, Vol. 16, page 610 (1939). 





ed in this article. 
Baker and Gregory — Some preliminary 
LITERATURE CITED studies pertaining to the operation ang 
McCluggage, Anderson and Larmour—A use of the Buhler mill. Cereal Chemistry, 


comparison of the Allis-Chalmers and Buhler Vol. 19, page 267 (March, 1942). 








Finger - Tip 


Facts... 


SOFT RED WINTER . 





An inventory and appraisal of your 
grain processing plant by our trained 
engineers places at your disposal a 
neat, orderly volume which consists of 
facts — not guesses — regarding the 
value of each piece of equipment, each 
building. 


Such a record has proven to be of 
inestimable value on countless occa- 
sions. That is why our clients con- 
tinue with us year after year. 


Is the inventory of your plant a hodge- 
podge collection of shipping inven- 
tories, receipted bills, tax assessor’s 
statements, etc.?P 


An appraisal by us will supply you 
° P ° Plate 2.—Representative loaves from the soft red winter and dark 
with accurate information at your hard winter flours. 


finger-tips. Let us discuss it with you. 





* O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
4 . infestation? Do you know how best 
Appraisal Service Company, Inc. as ar eek ees ee ee 
effective kill from it? 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 


takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 


% Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 


nn 
a 





Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 


CENTRAL BAG & BurvaP Co 





Capacity 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. @ Last Longer 
CHICAGO @ No Joint Wear 
@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 





Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. @ Immediate Delivery 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH || Nor-VELL SIEVE CO. « {29,%,2%4500" 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
— 


Ask for Particulars 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





\¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


Whatever 's the waterproof. 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE, *"*,"* aise roe: of «# 


..-we make it! 





“J Pe } : 


types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 


experienced packaging specialists can 
















help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 


make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


‘BEMIS BAGS 


=_* * wa _/ 
79) 
"y Compan 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore +« Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Derver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Konsas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville + Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans + New York Cify + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 

Omohe + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichiia * Wilmington, Calif 


See pen. BAGS SUNG E .186:5:8 
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Quatity, Lower MILLING Costs | 


Appal 

Mills ranging in capacity from 300 bbls. to 4,000 bbls. report that B sort ¢ 

the Purograder materially improves milling results on all types of world 
wheat. From the.soft wheat sections of Michigan and Ohio to the lib 4 
hard wheat mills of Montana and Alberta—millers have found that the la 


. . . seekin 
the use of this unusual new method of purification has meant lower wabiic 





operating costs, longer extraction of patent, less loss of moisture, ow 

better control of ash. The success of the Purograder under widely B at lea 

varying conditions North, South, East and West, indicates important j ir 

benefits to the milling industry in the postwar period ahead. Get the ing en 

facts about the Purograder. Write for more facts and figures now. s measu 
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THE ONE BIG SOUP BOWL 


\ ELL, what have we been working toward, 
all these recent years? One of the four 
freedoms is freedom from want; want includes 
hunger, and hunger, properly interpreted, is nu- 
tritional famishing as much as it is that empty 
fecling in the stomach. Having accepted the 
ideology that all must have enough of the right 
kind of food, we have only to devise the means, 
and now even these, difficult as they may have 
seemed, are prepared for us. Here, in fact, is the 
powl, ready to fill, and big enough for every 
spoon. 
The legislative potters are a couple of United 
States senators—LaFollette of Wisconsin and 
Aiken of Vermont. They have introduced a bill 
(S. 1151), and twice has it been read by title and 
then referred to the appropriate committee (Agri- 
culiure and Forestry). The bill would put enough 
food of the right kind in every belly, and to a 
very large extent at public cost—but, say the 
economists of the common trencher, at vast ad- 
vantage to the whole national economy. Suc- 
cinctly, as Senator Aiken explains it, the bill is 
an implement 
. to safeguard the health, efficiency, 

and morale of the American people; to pro- 
vide for imposed nutrition through a more 
effective distribution of food supplies through 
a food-allotment program; to assist in main- 
taining fair prices and incomes to farmers 
by providing adequate outlets for agricul- 
tural products; to prevent burdening and 
obstructing channels of interstate commerce; 
to promote the full use of agricultural re- 
sources; and for other purposes.” 

It is impossible fully to savor the beneficient 
succulence of this legislative stew without some 
reference to Senator Aiken’s seasoning of the text. 
We give you the meat and the garnishment of 
it, therefore, on page 20 of this issue. Those who 
ask where the New Deal is going from here may 
know now, at least, that there really are plenty 
more places to go. Food stamps and free school 
lunches, it begins to appear, are only the first 
feeble steps leading to that nobler public table 
beneath which there is room for every foot. 

e®e @ 

CARELESS LITTLE LIBELS 
\ ’ ILL HAYS—who is described by his bio- 

grapher, Raymond Moley, as merely the 
“cat’s whiskers” of the moving picture industry 
and not a ezar—has the job not only of smelling 
out and sweetening up the morals and manners of 
the silver screen but of keeping its voice and 


image from committing civil and criminal libel. 
Apparently there is a growing sensitivity to this 
sort of thing in both the social and the business 
world. Pictures and spoken syllable can commit 


libel no less effectively than the printed word, and 
the law is slowly catching up with this fact and 
seeking to broaden its definitions. Meantime the 
public, with its powerful whip of patronage, 
mounts police over the movie industry and scores 
at least some regulatory success. 

\ir. Moley tells us that when an honest, crusad- 
ing employee of a city department of weights and 
measures was depicted in “Great Guy” gas station 
owners and retail grocers protested that this re- 
flected upon their probity in that the plot seemed 
to rest upon the premise that they were general- 
ly dishonest. Atlantic City hotel keepers com- 
plained about Hollywood using their resort as a 
standard week-end hideaway for the boss and his 
secretary. And the casual remark of a popular 
star—“They say white bread is not good for you” 
~brought thousands of angry letters from millers, 
bakers and wheat growers. 

It is interesting to hear from Mr. Moley that 
the moving picture industry, through Mr. Hays’ 
alert whiskers, is developing a sense of responsibil- 
ity in this respect. It should be no more immune 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











from liability than press or radio. From the bread 
incident there is to be derived not only the satis- 
faction of knowing that there is a kind of vigilante 
control over ill-considered sound tracks but that the 
breadstuffs industries are becoming more allergic 
to injury from this careless variety of libel. The 
star’s unhappy remark probably was entirely in- 
nocent. It came up out of the subconscious, 
where it had been planted by a hundred years of 
diet crackpots. Yet it was libel of a most in- 
jurious kind, for it commanded widespread public 
attention through a voice and a medium so pow- 
erful as to have been capable of persuading the 
world, seemingly beyond repair, that America is 
a nation of gangsters, cowboys and hot night- 


spots. eee 
FLEXIBLE INFLEXIBILITY 


AN old China hand puts this curious paradoxical 

label on one of the most baffling of Chinese 
characteristics, the ability to compromise without 
yielding anything of importance. Put in simplest 
terms, it is the capacity to bend without breaking. 
As this talent is employed by the Chinese people 
it covers up with courteous acquiescence a hard 
core of stubborn resistance. 

Those who govern our wartime economics 
seem to have adopted the essence of this oriental 
technique. It is implicit in our hold-the-line pro- 
gram of controlling wages and prices. The line 
theoretically is inflexible and does not break, but 
it does a lot of bending and stretching. It is be- 
coming so flexible in spots as to suggest the pos- 
sibility of such a rupture as would collapse the 
whole defense. 

Price control has been given another 12-month 
lease on life, but it is heading more and more 
rapidly into its period of severest test. The 
stresses were clearly disclosed during the battle 
over renewal of OPA’s franchise. Many restric- 
tions were attempted, some of which would have 
been crippling. Some restriction was imposed 
through the veto power given to the secretary of 
agriculture, but since price making is a highly 
technical and complicated matter the secretary 
probably will be neither able nor inclined to in- 
dulge in much interference with OPA’s intentions 
and methods. 

OPA’s real concern in these next 12 months 
will lie in whether it can hold down the price lid 
until industry can produce civilian goods in vol- 
ume sufficient to take the edge off an immense de- 
mand. The pressures are varied. Costs of living 
are rising steadily and now are 29% above pre- 
war levels. Food prices are persistently advanc- 
ing. Labor appears to be getting out-of-hand, 
and the inevitable see-saw of higher pay, higher 
costs begins to whip furiously at the foundations 
of the line-holding structure. The _ so-called 
“fringe” awards have cracked it. Although these 
concessions do not increase basic wages they in- 
crease labor costs and thus open up the possibility 
of price increases to cover the higher production 
costs. The number of current strikes and the 
willingness of organized labor to go on strike are 
ominous. So is the increasingly widespread in- 
dustry demand for price relief. Spearheading the 
whole push for higher prices, before the new year 
of OPA has progressed very far, will be a re- 
examination of the whole subsidy program. 
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Sooner or later Congress is going to tire of meet- 
ing this mounting expense account, and then 
water will come over the price dam in a real 
flood. 

Reflecting upon these things and viewing this 
present and prospective scene, wouldn’t it have 
been a lot better if we had been less Chinesey in 
the beginning? We have pleasantly and politely 
rendered inflation controls flexible, at the same 
time that we have deceived ourselves that they 
were inflexible, and to date we have made the 
paradox work to a surprising and really unde- 
served degree. But now, at last, we are beginning 
to reap the harvest of our inconsistencies and 
to suffer the multitude of ills that were in- 
evitable to an unsound compromise. There might 
have been other ills, but certainly not these grave 
ones, if we had had the good sense and the moral 
and political courage to freeze everything—prices, 
wages, salaries—for the duration. 


There is no organization that is taking more 
abuse in the public interest than the people who 
are working for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. I do not know of any organization that 
is more public-spirited, civic-minded, or has more 
patriotic American citizens working in it than 
the Office of Price Administration. I wonder 
why some of them stay there and take all of 
that abuse. There cannot be any reason except 
the patriotic one of wanting to do something to 
help their country in time of war. I do not 
know of any organization that has worked harder 
and tried harder to be of public service during 
this war than the people who are working for 
the OPA. . . . The OPA has a tremendous task. 
I do not know of any organization that ever ex- 
isted on earth that had a greater task to perform. 
There are 8,000,000 different prices. Do you 
expect everything to be perfect in the fixing 
of 8,000,000 prices? Certainly you do not. You 
know that as long as laws are administered by 
human beings mistakes will be made.—Congress- 
man Wright D. Patman of Texas, during hear- 
ings on extension of OPA. 


ee °8@ 
FIRST TEST FOR CHARTER 


IRST test for the new league of nations will 

be on the hunger front. If it survives that— 
as, of course, it must—it will have won the first 
beachhead on the field of enduring world peace. 
If it should fail, the faith of its founders and ad- 
herents and the desperate confidence of those who 
are now suppliants for its assistance would be 
gravely impaired. 

The urgency of the food problem was brought 
home to us forcefully by Roy F. Hendrickson in 
his survey of Europe’s needs, published in full in 
last week’s issue of this journal. He warns that 
the coming winter will witness the most difficult 
food shortages of modern times. Under the grow- 
ing stress of actual and anticipated hunger, un- 
rest is rising in the liberated countries. It threat- 
ens political and social upheaval of such magnitude 
and kind as might cool this country’s newly- 
achieved sense of internationalism. 

The immediate burden rests somewhat unfair- 
ly upon the United Nations organization, which of 
course is not yet equipped for any imminent task. 
But the leaders among the nations united in the 
new international accord have agencies already in 
the field, or must put them there to meet the 
emergency, and for what they do or fail to do the 
league undoubtedly will be held accountable. 

Ultimate measurement of what the United Na- 
tions or any of its agencies can do to feed the en- 
hungered world is what its peoples, and in par- 
ticular our own, prove willing to do in making 
available their surplus or in sacrificing something 
more from their own rations. Mr. Hendrickson 
pointedly asks how well prepared are the nations 
of good will to meet this issue—not materially 
alone, but morally. 
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Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Speeds Defrosting Frozen Produce 


in Test Conducted by A P Bakeries 


ONVERSION of a vital imple- 

ment of war into an equally im- 
portant accessory of the food indus- 
try looms on the postwar horizon 
with the development of an elec- 
tronic defroster which will thaw 
frozen foods almost instantly while 
preserving their taste, texture and 
nutritive value. 

High frequency heat, an electronic 
miracle which has already done yeo- 
man war service in dehydrating army 
K rations, has now been successfully 
harnessed as a high-speed defroster 
of frozen foods in bulk. 

“In much the same way that a 
radio station transmits sound, this 
device ‘broadcasts’ a beam of dielec- 
tric heat through a solid block of 
frozen food, thawing it in minutes 
instead of hours or days.” This, 
coming from H. W. Gilb, director 
of the A & P Food Stores’ national 
bakery division, which has been ex- 
perimenting in the new field for near- 
ly six months, means that a way has 
been found to minimize time as a 
major factor in the processing and 
cost of food. 

“The net result of our efforts,” Mr. 
Gilb said in announcing his findings, 
“will be to enable the industry to 
move perishables from producer to 
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consumer in better condition than 
has ever before been possible.” Ap- 
plication of the new electronic tech- 
nique to the baking industry has 
been pioneered by Mr. Gilb and Dr. 
William Cathcart, head of the food 
chain’s bakery laboratories. 


Quick Thawing 


The most recent dielectric test con- 
ducted by Dr. Cathcart at FTR’s 
Newark, N. J., laboratory resulted 
in successful quick thawing of fully 
ripened peaches, which are among the 
most highly perishable foods. Thirty- 
pound cartons of the fruit, solidly 
frozen and normally requiring 20 
hours to defrost safely, were thawed 
in less than 15 minutes with the aid 
of the megatherm high frequency 
process. 

The new defrosting method in- 
volves use of an “oven” in which the 
floor and ceiling are insulated metal 
plates or electrodes which are con- 
nected to a high frequency genera- 
tor. Frozen food that is placed be- 
tween these plates is subjected to 
dielectric heating which reaches the 
core of the frozen substance as well 
as its surfaces and induces uniform 
defrosting. 

Another possibility for dielectric 


heat is indicated in the fact that it 
cooks as well as defrosts. Dr. Cath- 
cart observed that if the defrosted 
food is allowed to remain in the 
“oven” after it is fully thawed, it ac- 
tually begins cooking. Food pre- 
pared in this manner would be done 
in much shorter time and be uniform- 
ly well done or rare throughout, just 
as the defrosting is uniform. 
Defrosting by electronic means is 
achieved so rapidly, he said, that 
there is no chemical breakdown in 
the structure of the food such as 
occurs under normal thawing pro- 
cedure. Thus, it is possible to retain 
the firmness and texture of tree- 
matured fruits and vine-fresh berries. 


Defrosting Eggs 

Dr. Cathcart expressed satisfaction 
with other recent experiments in de- 
frosting eggs. Storage of frozen eggs 
requires considerable space in large 
scale bakery operations, and addi- 
tional room is necessarily tied up by 
the tedious defrosting process. The 
new method, he said, will save thou- 
sands of hours of waiting time an- 
nually at A & P bakeries as frozen 
eggs and other ingredients move 
through quick defrosters into dough 
and batter mixers. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Vancouver Crop Year 
Exports Smallest 
in Port’s History 


Vancouver, B. C.—Exports of grain 
through this port in July will be 
about the same as in June—2,500,000 
bus—according to best estimates by 
the grain trade. Early last month a 
substantially higher movement was 
indicated, but since that time war re- 
quirements have resulted in a num- 
ber of ships booked for grain here be- 
ing diverted to other trades. 

The movement in June included 
several barge loads of high grade 
wheat for Puget Sound mills to be 
ground into flour on navy orders. 
This wheat replaces former orders 
placed for Montana wheat, which was 
undelivered due to the scarcity of 
railway cars. Actual June exports 
were 2,472,589 bus, which brings the 
total for the crop year so far to 6,- 
880,144 bus, one of the smallest on 
record since this port became estab- 
lished as a grain port in 1925. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
temporarily discontinued the issuance 
of export permits for oats, but this 
will have little effect on the move- 
ment through here, since the chief 
customers, United States Pacific 
Coast interests, find Canadian quota- 
tions including the 21c equalization 
fee, too far out of line. 

There is, however, a_ substantial 
export movement of oats from here 
to New Zealand on government or- 
ders. Some 9,000 tons have already 
been cleared and it is reported a 
further 16,000 tons will move later 
this summer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
TO BERMUDA REMAIN HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—In an article on 
postwar trade with Bermuda the of- 
fice of the Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at New York states that Ber- 
muda’s imports from Canada have 
not shown much change during war- 
time as compared with prewar years. 

The colony has always obtained a 
large share of its agricultural and 
food supplies from the Dominion. 
Canada is the chief source of sup- 
ply for a variety of articles included 
in which are flour, bran, animal feed- 
stuffs and hay. In 1938 Canada sup- 
plied 90.6% of the total flour imports, 
in 1939 the percentage was 85, in 
1943 it was 68.3 and in 1944 the per- 
centage was 98.3. In addition to or- 
dinary wheat flour Canada supplied 
whole wheat flour to Bermuda in 
1944, the first year in which it was 
imported. There is practically no 
industrial production in Bermuda and 
only a limited agricultural produc- 
tion. Consequently there is no do- 
mestic competition and that market 
is dependent upon other countries 
for most of its supplies. 

The major industry of Bermuda is 
the tourist trade which suffered se- 
verely from the war. The prosperity 
of the colony depends upon its re- 
sumption and the length of time it 
will take to restore this trade will 
depend almost entirely on when reg- 








ular passenger steamship services 
from Canada and the United States 
can be resumed. A revival of the 
tourist trade may be expected to 
bring an increase in importation of 
foodstuffs and other commodities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GROWING WEATHER IDEAL 
Toronto, Ont. — The prevailing 

weather is ideal for the growing 

crop of winter wheat. This grain 
has recovered from adverse condi- 
tions in earlier months. It is now 

looking well and is headed out. A 

normal yield is expected. In some 

districts there has been damage from 
smut, but this is not extensive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-————- 


CANADIAN MILLERS HOLD 
1945 GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association held its 











1945 golf tournament June 28 at the 
Seignory Club, Montebello, Que. G. 
A. Morris, vice president and general 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was host for the tourna- 
ment and the annual dinner June 27. 

Despite transportation difficulties, 





G. A. Morris 


the member milling companies were 
almost completely represented at 
these events. The members compet- 
ed for several prizes. Top honors 
went to E. M. Scrimger, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, who won 
the McDonald & Robb cup, and H. 
Cranfield, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, who took the Morrow 
trophy—always given to players who 
have reached the age of 49. 

The regular monthly _ business 
meeting of the association was held 
on June 26, when problems relating 
to the welfare of the Canadian mill- 
ing industry were discussed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RETURNS TO TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—J. L. Cavanagh, 
export manager of Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., returned 
recently from a business trip to New- 
foundland. On his way home he vis- 
ited Montreal and Ottawa and at- 
tended the annual golfing tournament 
of the Canadian National Millers As- 
sociation at the Seignory Club, Mon- 
tebello, Que. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. J. EVA ACCEPTS POST 
WITH ST. LAWRENCE CO. 


Winnipeg, Man.—W. J. Eva, chem- 
ist with the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners research laboratory in Win- 
nipeg for the past 18 years, has re- 
signed to accept the position of chief 
chemist for the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Mr. Eva was, for many years, in 
charge of the wheat protein analyses 
and was responsible for the protein 
survey maps issued by the _ board. 
More recently he was in charge of 
research on analytical methods. 

He received his technical training 
in England and was a fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. He was in- 
strumental in organizing the Winni- 
peg Cereal Chemists club which later 
became the Canadian Prairie Section 
of the American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists. Mr. Eva is the author 
of approximately 15 scientific articles 
that have been published in technical 
journals. 

















Canadian Business Interests Plan 


Postwar Trade Renewal With China 


Toronto, Ont.—Advices from the 
Pacific Coast indicate that Canadian 
business interests are developing a 
lively desire to know more about 
China as a market for Canadian 
goods. It is not forgotten that in 
other days flour and similar forms of 
food were in considerable demand for 
shipment to Shanghai and other 
Chinese ports. Four hundred million 
people represent an immense poten- 
tial demand if and whenever Cana- 
dian prices are competitive. 

Canada should anticipate such 
trade by exploring the markets of 
China and making arrangements for 
business when conditions open the 
way for constructive action, forward 


thinking men in the industry believe. 
In former times most western Cana- 
dian milling companies had regular 
trading connections through which 
they did a certain amount of busi- 
ness in flour. In some years this 
trade was fairly large and might 
have been larger had prices and ship- 
ping services been favorable. 

It has been suggested that person- 
al visits should be made by members 
of the Canadian milling industry for 
the purpose of making contacts with 
responsible firms over there through 
whom, when the time comes, trade in 
Canadian flour may be restored and 
developed. Friendly personal rela- 
tions should be established as soon as 
the war situation will permit. 


Canada, U.S. Moving 
Wheat Overseas at 
Capacity Rate 


Toronto, Ont.—A review of the 
world wheat situation by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics supplies 
the information that Canada and the 
United States, as the two major 
wheat exporting countries nearest 
Europe and with a surplus of wheat, 
are now moving this grain overseas 
as rapidly as transportation and 
port capacity will permit. 

From the beginning of the present 
crop year up to the middle of June, 
Canada had exported nearly 288,000),- 
000 bus of wheat and wheat flour. 
It now appears that year-end stocks 
of wheat in Canada will be between 
285,000,000 and 300,000,000 bus. A 
carry-over of this size would be mod- 
erately below the 356,000,000 bus of 
old wheat on hand at July 31, 1944, 
and the lowest since 1939. 

The reduced carry-over in Canada 
may be largely offset by increased 
stocks in the United States, which 
are expected to range 350,000,000 to 
375,000,000 bus, as against 316,000,- 
000 bus on July 1, 1944. In view of 
the favorable prospects of the United 
States harvesting another _ billion- 
bushel wheat crop in 1945, it is now 
expected that the carry-over of old 
wheat at July 1, 1946, will again ex- 
hibit a moderate increase, despite 
large scale exports and continued 
heavy domestic use. The carry-over 
of old wheat in Canada in midsum- 
mer of 1946, on the other hand, is 
likely to be still further reduced in 
the light of smaller plantings this 
spring and the present heavy ex- 
port program which is scheduled to 
extend into the new crop year. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
REFINANCES INDEBTEDNESS 


Toronto, Ont.—An offering of a re- 
funding issue of $2,500,000 of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 3%% first 
mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1963, 
and dated July 1, 1945, was prompily 
sold at 100 and accrued interest. 
Proceeds will be applied to redemp- 
tion at 101 and accrued interest of 
presently outstanding 51%4% bonds 
having a value of $3,230,000. Addi- 
tional funds are being supplied from 
cash resources and replacement on 
Sept. 1 of collateral trust serial 
debentures. 

Earnings of the company for the 
nine months of the current year end- 
ing April 3, 1945, amounted to §$1,- 
179,237 after depreciation but before 
bond, debenture and bank _ interest 
and income and excess profits taxes. 
This compares with earnings of $1,- 
946,724 for the full fiscal year end- 
ing July 31, 1944. The combined 
annual interest charge on funded 
debt now to be outstanding is $147,- 
750 compared with interest on bonds, 
debentures and deferred bank loans 
now funded, or $215,154 for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1944. Working 
capital at April 30, 1945, after giving 
effect to the refinancing, would 
amount to $2,279,226 as compared 
with $2,044,851 at July 31, 1944. 
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Canadian Barley and 
Oats Sales Placed 
Under Board Rule 


Winnipeg, Man.—‘‘No person shall 
buy or receive oats or barley from 
any producer for resale as grain or 
as a food or feed product without 
first being authorized to do so by the 
Canadian Wheat Board.” 

In making the foregoing announce- 
ment, the board states that elevator 
companies, mills, feed dealers, mer- 
chants, etc., who wish to buy oats 
or barley from producers during the 
crop year 1945-46 must enter into 
an agreement with the Canadian 
Wheat Board to act as agents of the 
board in making the advance equali- 
zation payment to producers. 

This agreement, when duly com- 
pleted by both parties, will constitute 
the necessary authority to purchase 
oats or barley from producers, as re- 
quired under this order. Copies of 
this agreement may be secured by 


| writing to the Equalization Payment 


Division, the Canadian Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg. 

All deliveries of such grain must 
be within the established quota and 
entries covering all deliveries must 
be entered in the producer’s permit 
all other requirements set out 
orders and instruc- 
tions of the Canadian Wheat Board 


» must be carried out. 


¥ ¥ 


Delivery Quotas Relaxed 
Winnipeg, Man.—There will be no 


» delivery quota on rye, corn, rapeseed 


or sunflower seed during the 1945-46 


' crop season, the Canadian Wheat 
' Board has advised the trade. Old 
' and new crop rye and corn may be 
marketed by any producer to any 
F elevator at any delivery point, pro- 
| vided there is space available for ac- 
' ceptance. Deliveries of rapeseed and 
' sunflower seed, however, may only 
| be made at certain specified delivery 
points 
In addition, the board points out 
; that all rapeseed delivered to the 
board by producers in western Can- 


' ada must be shipped direct to the 
| Prairie Vegetable Oils, Ltd., at Moose 
s Jaw, 


Sask. Before shipping their 
seed to that point, however, produc- 


» ers should first obtain definite ship- 


ping instructions from the company, 
as the storage facilities are some- 


what limited. 
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) RICE MILLERS PROTEST 


BIG RELIEF SET-ASIDES 


Contending that excessive diversion 


| of United States rice production to 


foreign relief needs will unfairly in- 
jure the rice industry’s postwar posi- 
tion in domestic markets, rice mill- 
ers have protested to President Tru- 
man and senators and representatives 
of the four rice producing states 
against the heavy War Food Admin- 
istration set-asides. 

The millers are apprehensive over 
ar enforced halt to rice merchandis- 
Ing programs which have stimulated 
Consumer and industrial acceptance 
cf this product during the past few 
years, and producers have been fur- 
ther disturbed by unconfirmed re- 
ports that domestic sale of rice would 
be limited to the southern states to 
provide greater supplies for export 
Into relief channels. 

Following earlier and fruitless ap- 
peals to the War Food Administra- 
ion for a revaluation of the rice ex- 
Port program, Frank A. Godchaux, 
chairman of the board of Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co., Inc., largest 
domestic rice milling organization, 
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has urged President Truman to in- 
tervene in the situation. 

“It appears that if our domestic 
and other natural markets, such as 
Cuba, are properly cultivated and 
protected, we may in future years 
be able to maintain or even increase 
our domestic rice production in those 
areas of our country where the land 
and climate are peculiarly adapted 
to the growing of rice,’ Mr. God- 
chaux wrote the President in part. 
“The interruption of this program 
would have serious economic results, 
and it will be interrupted if our sup- 
ply for domestic needs is further cur- 
tailed this season. 

“The people of the rice industry 
take the position that hunger can 
be relieved anywhere in the world 
with our huge surpluses of wheat 
and corn, to the advantage of these 
industries, without injuring the rice 
industry by curtailing our domestic 
consumption simply because people 
in the Orient prefer rice. 

“During the past season we could 
have used much more rice than was 
available for the domestic trade. It 
is common knowledge that trade 
channels in the domestic market are 
practically bare of rice now and no 
more will be available until the new 
crop begins moving during the latter 
part of August and then only a small 
quantity of the early varieties. Har- 
vesting in volume will not begin un- 
til late September.” 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAX MOVEMENT URGED 


Winnipeg, Man.—Desirous of ob- 
taining delivery of all flaxseed now 
in store from country elevators in 
western Canada at the earliest pos- 
sible date, the Canadian Wheat Board 
is requesting all elevator companies 
to take steps to speed up the move- 
ment. The crushers should be given 
an opportunity to take in carlots of 
flaxseed available if they wish, other- 
wise shipments should be made to 
the lakehead, the board stated. 

In addition, the board has an- 








nounced that effective Aug. 1, 1945, 
local sales of flaxseed, ex-country 
elevators for feed or seed, will be 
made at the board fixed carlot prices, 
1945-46 season, less Fort William 
freight. Elevator companies are no 
longer required to obtain a signed 
form in respect of sales of flaxseed 
for feed or seed purposes. 
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NEW AIR FIELD BAKERY 


Geneva, Neb.—The Fairmont army 
air field has installed a central bake- 
shop equipped to bake 5,000 items 
for each meal served. In order to 
construct the baking plant, a mess 
hall was altered, and new baking 
ovens and a doughnut machine were 
installed. 
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Grain Disappearance 
for Feed Runs Well 
Ahead of Last Year 


Washington, D. C.—Market dis- 
appearance of corn, October through 
June, was slightly under 320,000,000 
bus, compared with around 210,000,- 
000 bus for the corresponding period 
last year, War Food Administration 
statistics reveal. Market disappear- 
ance of the four major feed grains 
—corn, rye, oats and barley—totaled 
over 520,000,000 bus, October through 
June, against 430,000,000 last sea- 
son and 466,000,000 bus two years 
ago. The use of these grains for 
alcohol production was about 10,- 
000,000 bus greater this season than 
last year, and for starch manufac- 
ture about 7,000,000 bus greater. 
These figures suggest that feed uses 
from market stocks were about 75,- 
000,000 bus more than last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~ — 
OGDEN EXCHANGE OFFICERS 
Ogden, Utah.—The following offi- 


cers were elected at the annual Og- 
den grain exchange meeting: Milton 








Wheat and Cotton Seen as Chief 
Postwar Agricultural Problems 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat and cot- 
ton will be the two major agricul- 
tural commodity problems following 
the war, J. B. Hutson, under-secre- 
tary of agriculture, told the annual 
session of the National Apple Insti- 
tute meeting here recently. 

According to Mr. Hutson, we have 
increased our total farm output by 
nearly 25% since prewar, and he does 
not think it impossible that we can 
continue to absorb such a high pro- 
ductive level. His reasons for believ- 
ing in our capacity to handle this 
high rate of production are the prob- 
able high level of income from full 
employment and an expanded export 
market for many of our farm com- 
modities. However, Mr. Hutson does 
not see wheat and cotton as conse- 
quential export items. He indicated 
that we probably would find it neces- 
sary to hold wheat production down 
to an annual yield of 800,000,000 bus. 

Cotton, it appears, will suffer com- 
petition from synthetic fibers. 

Concerning our current dilemma 
over food shortages he said that un- 
fortunately we reached our peak of 
farm production last year before we 
reached our demand peak this year. 

Mr. Hutson has always been known 
as an advocate of maximum produc- 
tion, a policy reportedly recommend- 
ed by the incoming secretary of ag- 
riculture; therefore it seems likely 


that these two new leaders will push 
for farm goals at the approximate 
level Mr. Hutson believes we can ab- 
sorb. 

However, within this policy are 
several unsolved riddles facing the 
new bosses. Shortages of important 
food commodities exist in categories 
which cannot be corrected quickly by 
merely calling for more production. 
One of these is fats and oils, where 
Mr. Hutson sees an imbalance for 
some time although he is hopeful that 
Philippine copra oil will come to our 
relief. 

Sugar is another shortage item 
which cannot be pulled out of the 
hat. 

Both of these commodities are key 
items to the baking industry which 
can suffer severely through loss of 
markets to other food products, either 
through loss of consumer favor be- 
cause of deteriorated products or 
through the availability of other 
foods aggressively merchandised. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Hutson was aware of this potential 
dislocation as he called attention to 
the changing nature of domestic 
consumption of foods since 1919. 

Like other influential administra- 
tion figures, Mr. Hutson is hopeful 
that through reciprocal tariffs and 
the Bretton Woods agreement we 
may obtain the basis for export of 
some of our food surpluses. 
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NEWLY ELECTED—Robert R. Bar- 
ber, who was elected president of the 
Ontario Flour Millers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in Toronto on 
June 18, is manager of the T. H. Tay- 
lor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and S. 
J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Mr. Barber has spent all his business 
career in the flour trade of Ontario. 
His first employment was with the 
Hon. Lincoln Goldie who was then 
operating the flour mill at Guelph, 
Ont., which was established by the 
latter’s father under the name of 
James Goldie Co., Ltd. Mr. Barber 
has been with S. J. Cherry & Son, 
Ltd., since 1919 and with the T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., since 1934. He is 
chairman of the flour and feed manu- 
facturers’ section of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association. 





G. Pence, Ogden, president; H. M. 
Blackhurst, Salt Lake City, first vice 
president; V. P. Campbell, Ogden, 
second vice president; Lloyd Stone, 
Ogden, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors named are S. F. Matthies, EI- 
wood Williams, P. J. Farrell, E. C. 
Bader, all of Ogden; E. W. Smith, 
Salt Lake City; N. W. Crowther, 
Malad, Idaho. Retiring president is 
E. C. Bader, Ogden. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW PROFESSOR EMERITUS 


Manhattan, Kansas. — Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, who has been on the facul- 
ty of Kansas State College since 
1906, and head of the department of 
milling industry from 1923 to 1939, 
has been granted emeritus status, the 
office of Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of the college, has announced. 
LIFE 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


MANY TOPICS DISCUSSED 
AT N. D. BAKERS’ MEETING 


The wartime meeting of North 
Dakota bakers, held recently at Far- 
go, was attended by some 31 bakers 
and 26 allied men. L. C. Bolvig and 
Charles Keeney, of Procter & Gam- 
ble, sponsored a demonstration and 
display of sweet goods, while Paul 
Busse of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., did 
the same for coffee cakes. 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, of Dun- 
woody Institute, conducted a quiz on 
quality, and Gene Maas, of the Maas- 
Keefe Co., gave one of his character- 
istic talks on modernization of equip- 
ment and action in the industry. 
Consignment selling, free racks, en- 
richment and North Dakota compen- 
sation insurance were discussed. 

Allied men were hosts at a cocktail 
party and luncheon at the Fargo 
Country Club. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Smart merchants are confining 


their sales efforts to flours like 






these, both to satisfy the tastes 






of the buyer and to build a busi- 







ness that is a continuous asset. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS York — - 

7 New Yor Nashville Peoria 
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alla fag a Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *: 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always.is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 




















ELEVEN SECONDS, READY TO EAT—Dr. William Cathcart, head of 
A&P bakery laboratories, samples sliced peaches defrosted and ready to 
eat 11 seconds after the frozen cubes weighing three pounds were placed 
in dielectric oven by Mary Piscitelli, laboratory assistant. Officials of the 
food chain call the new defroster the means of saving thousands of hours 
of thawing time consumed annually in the company’s 37 bakeries. 
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Electronic Oven Speeds Defrosting 





(Continued from page 26.) 

“Dielectric or high frequency heat 
represents the newest and most pow- 
erful weapon against waste and spoil- 
age which characterizes the old thaw- 
ing methods,” he said. “Aside from 
cutting time and space outlays, this 
new force prevents decomposition 
and discoloration which often occur 
when frozen foods are defrosted in 
water or at room temperatures,” 


Time Saved 


Different foods require different 
amounts of thawing time, he pointed 
out. The quantity of a food being 
defrosted also affects the timing. For 
example, a barrel of frozen berries 
intended for baking or processing 
must now stand in room temperature 
for seven days before it can be emp- 
tied into the cooker. Even then, the 
heart of the barrel-load may still be 
frozen if many cold barrels are kept 
close enough to insulate each other. 
The dielectric oven will cut down 
the thawing time for such quantities 
of berries to one hour, with level de- 








FIRST STEP in the new electronic 
defrosting process begins with plac- 
ing three-pound sample of solidly 
frozen peaches between electrodes 
powered with vacuum tubes. Equip- 
ment successfully tested produces 
dielectric heat which reaches the core 
of the fruit as well as its surfaces 
and induces level thawing. 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


aa 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
K Ci 
Rie ocener "enne City, Mo. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 
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ARNOLD 


Mees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
iniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 









NINE SECONDS LATER—Still re- 
taining the firm texture of the fruit 
as picked ripe from the tree, the 
peach slices are shown after the 
three-pound sample has had nine sec- 
onds of the quick-thawing process in 
the electronic defroster. 





frosting throughout the barrel. As 
precise time schedules are worked 
out for various foods, the likely tech- 
nique, said Dr. Cathcart, will be to 
place cartons or barrels on conveyor 


belts which will pass through the 
oven at a speed to be determined by 


the type of food being defrosted. * 7 ok tk oa * 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH MAY FOOD PRICES 
BOOST COST OF LIVING 


Washington, D. C. — Higher prices 
for foods, particularly fresh fruits 
and vegetables, accounted for the 
greater part of the seven tenths of 
1% rise in retail prices of living es- 
sentials during the month ending May 








THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
























15, Secretary of Labor’ Frances 
Perkins reported this week. “Cost , ., F —s 
of clothing also advanced,” she said, g4/ g) ho ph ps, Jew d , coy : B>, 
boat : ‘ A , f xy ; i as 
with continued shortages of lower- { ay WA! Fg . A it. * 
priced lines.” 4 i Was ’ Ws ee: a, yal d ry ee s 
The increase from April to May rad vA, cx Y Fw 7 
, ‘ NM ‘A ‘ a. 4 ¥ is phd ae \ inh 


this year is the largest monthly rise 
since May, 1943. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics cost of living index for 
May 15, 1945, is 128% of the 1935-39 
average, the highest level reached by 
the bureau’s index during the war. 
The index is now 2.3% above the lev- 
el of May, 1943, when the president’s 
“Hold the Line” order became effec- 
tive. Food costs, however, are 2.9% 


\ Milling Wheat | 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 











FLOURS Compicte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








Dixie- Portland Flour Co. 


his, Te 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





Leeson 





Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Phone ATlantic 2900 






lower than in May, 1943. 


LA 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN INSPECTOR HIRED 

Corpus Christi, Texas.—The board 
of directors of the recently organized 
Coastal Bend Grain Exchange in Cor- 
pus Christi has hired C. W. Griffin, 
veteran Fort Worth grain inspector, 
to handle grading in the coastal bend 
area. A federally licensed inspec- 
tor, Mr. Griffin has had more than 
30 years in the grain business. He 
will be located in offices in Corpus 
Christi. The exchange headquar- 
ters also will be in Corpus Christi, 
with stations located in other grain 
centers in the area. 













Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 








A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 









ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 





WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


— Wester King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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A MILLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— 
We wish that our really quite ex- 
tensive library file of biographical 
material concerning men in _ the 
breadstuffs industries was even more 
extensive; in fact, we think it would 
be very nice if that file were virtual- 
ly complete. But this is a delicate 
matter. We have noticed that our 
friends in the trade do not relish 
requests for biographical informa- 
tion— much less autobiographical. 
No matter how the request is soft- 
ened and rationalized and regardless 
of how casually it is broached, there 
seems to be the unmistakable im- 
plication that you are getting ready 
to print an obituary notice, which 
you appear to think may be needed 
right soon! 

But there are some well-adjusted 
philosophers who have discounted all 
these discomforts and embarrass- 
ments, and who have tranquilly ac- 
cepted the Thanatopsis attitude to- 
ward life’s inevitabilities. One such 
was the late Charles P. Walton, an 
account of whose recent death ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Some 
years ago Mr. Walton wrote for us 
his autobiography, and it has been 
used in preparing the biographical 
account that records his death. But 
there is much more in it that de- 
serves printing. To demonstrate this 
and to make a point out of it for 
the more squeamish of our friends 
who may be asked to set down, be- 
fore it is too late to do so, a sim- 
ple and even modest outline of their 
lives, we give you some of the very 
interesting paragraphs Mr. Walton 
wrote about himself: 

“My grandparents on my father’s 
side came from England and settled 
in Canada near Montreal when my 
father was only about six weeks old. 
They built a small stone mill, but I 
do not recall the exact location in 
hearing my father tell about this 
mill. However, I do recall him say- 
ing that his father also had a small 
mill in England. 

“My father was a very good stone 
dresser and was able to assemble 
the French burr block, which he 
did in the old mills built at Star 
Prairie and the mill at Huntington 
a mile and a half below Star Prairie. 

“There never seemed to be any 
incentive for him to change from 
stone milling to the roller process. 
He installed and tried one of the 
early roller mills. These were porce- 
lain rolls, and he became very much 
disgusted in trying to grind middlings 
and making new process flour with 
such rolls. “i 


@ “I started working in the mill at 
home when I was 16 years old. This 
was a 125-bbl roller mill built after 
the old stone mill my father ran 
burned down. My work consisted of 
taking in wheat from farmers, 
weighing up flour and millfeed in 
exchange for same, and in addition 
took in wheat bought outright. When 
there were no farmers to wait on I 
did the oiling, sweeping, and packed 
flour. There were four of us, in- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


cluding the head miller, bookkeeper, 
and feed miller to run this mill 11 
hours each day. 

“In the fall of 1891 I went to 
Reynolds, N. D., where I ran a steam 
threshing engine during the fall in 
the vicinity of this town. I returned 
to my job in the mill in November. 
In the spring of 1894, after E. A. 
Pynch quit as head miller, I was 
given charge of the mill and ran 
same until the early fall, when I 
turned the job over to my brother, 
who, at the time, was a better miller 
than I. 

“In 1895 I again went to North 
Dakota and ran a threshing engine 
until late fall. After returning home 
I decided to take a six months’ busi- 
ness course, and entered the old 
Archibald business college on Fifth 
Street (Minneapolis) near the Lum- 
ber Exchange. I had about $200, as 
I recall, to pay all expenses. There 
were two other boys from the town 
of Star Prairie studying medicine at 
the University of Minnesota who, 
like myself, had very little money 
to spend after paying board and 
room rent. We attended the old 
Grand Theater on Sixth Street once 
a week which cost us 25c for the 
gallery plus a bag of peanuts. I 
saw all the Shakespeare plays and a 
number of musical comedies I would 
like very much to see again. Oc- 
casionally we would get quite hun- 
gry and spend 15c for a swell feed in 
a restaurant on lower Hennepin 
Avenue. 


@“The Northwestern Miller office 
was located on Fifth Street near 
the New York Life Building. I called 
at this office regularly once each 
week to chat with Mr. Fred Clark 
and get a copy of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. I remember Mr. Edgar 
as he appeared at that time. With 
a mustache curled and waxed, plug 
hat, cutaway coat and striped trous- 
ers he gave me the impression of a 
typical dude. 

“I also spent some time each Sat- 
urday among the mills, where I was 
able to get in and seemed to be more 
or less a privileged character. On 
completing the business course, I 
started working in the Pillsbury “A” 
Mill. I had gotten acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Hoyt, and I believe he 
asked me if I would like a job when 
I got through at the school, and I 
was very happy to get a job in a 
large mill. 

“My work at first was brushing 
off rolls. Each grinder was _ sup- 
posed to sweep the floor after the 
rolls had been brushed, and when 
the grinders went out at noon and 
evening for meals, I looked after the 
rolls, which gave me an opportunity 
to get some of the experience I de- 
sired. At the end of the first week, 
or the first pay day, I received an 
envelope containing $9 for six days’ 
work, which made me quite happy. 
A little later I was given the job 
of tending purifiers, or what was 
known as machine tender, where I 
received $2.25 per day. During the 
four years I worked in the mill Mr. 








Charles Hoyt left and was succeed- 
ed by James Miller. 

“In the summer of 1899 I went 
to Graceville and took a job as sec- 
ond miller with Mr. Dwight Bald- 
win. My father died in November 
and after settling up the affairs at 
home, my mother persuaded me to go 
to Oakes, N. D., where my brother 
had taken a job running a small 
mill. This mill was about to be 
sold, and he might be stranded with 
a large family in a North Dakota 
town, so instead of returning to 
Graceville, I went to Oakes, and in 
company with my brother and a 
cousin, E. J. Walton, purchased the 
small mill there on the basis of a 
$500 down payment and a small line 
of credit agreed upon by the bank. 

“Later on Dr. Perrin, of my home 
town, purchased the interest of my 
brother and cousin. I ran this mill 
for about a year with a very intelli- 
gent young man, and did all the 
work, including calling on merchants 
in adjacent towns. Business grew 
quite rapidly and the mill was in- 
creased from 50 to 100 bbls in ca- 
pacity; a little later, 145 bbls, and 
then a complete additional new unit 
of 300 bbls for grinding durum 
wheat.” 

And now, for the end of the story, 
turn, please, to the news account on 
another page. 

e®e @ 

May we suggest to the users of 
figures of speech that they refrain 
from further use of the “millstone 
’round my neck” phrase, substitut- 
ing for it something like “corru- 
gated roll ’round my neck” instead. 
Millstones are getting mighty few 
and far between. . . How did the 
millstone ever come to be used as 
a symbol of impedance? 

ee @ 

In an industrial plant, 84% of the 
employees participated in a four- 
month trial of a vitamin preparation 
which contained the minimum daily 
requirements of the essential vita- 
mins. 

The following results were re- 
ported by the participating em- 
ployees at the end of the four-month 
period: better appetite, 56%; less 
fatigue, 57%; fewer colds, 51%! 
more pep, 56%; better sleep, 52%. 

ee °@ 


MAIL FROM MERCATOR—Follow- 
ing upon a cablegram of greeting 
and of thanksgiving for deliverance 
from the heel of the Nazi, some 
weeks ago, the Norwegian flour im- 
porting firm of A/S Mercator, Oslo, 
writes its first letter to us since the 
German occupation began. 

“Although we have perhaps been 
among the more fortunate ones of all 
the occupied countries of Europe’— 
so runs the letter—‘these past five 
years have been hard and difficult 
ones to get through. But our faith 
and our hope have never wavered, 
and today we, as a people, reap our 
reward. Our gratitude to and our 
admiration for the nations who have 
brought this about are unbounded, 
and we wish to join with all those 
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who today are sending their warm. 
est thoughts and thanks to our great 
ally across the Atlantic. 

“We shall resume our work as fast 
as circumstances and _ conditions 
make it possible. For the present 
(late in May) both telegraph and 
telephone facilities are completely 
overworked, but we expect norma] 
conditions to be re-established before 
long. This is only a first message to 
let you know that we are still here.” 

e@® @ °@ 

Roger! Contact! Achtung! And all 
that bally sort of thing. Wing-Com. 
mander Macrae, R.A.F., strafes vita. 
mins in bread at British nutrition 
conference. Says he: “The practice 
of adding vitamins to white four 
should be termed ‘impoverishment 
rather than ‘enrichment. A trifle 
flighty, what? 

ee ®@ 

.. « THE DICTATORIAL. NU. 
TRITION EXPERT wants to feed 
his fellow citizens according to his 
own ideas about perfect alimentation, 
He wants to deal with men as the 
cattle breeder deals with his cows, 
He fails to realize that nutrition is 
not an end in itself but the means 
for attainment of other ends. The 
farmer does not feed his cow in 
order to make it happy but in order 
to attain some end which the well- 
fed cow should serve. There are 
various schemes for feeding cows, 
Which one of them he chooses de- 
pends on whether he wants to get as 
much milk as possible or as much 
meat as possible or something else. 
Every dictator plans to rear, raise, 
feed, and train his fellow men as the 
breeder does his cattle. His aim is 
not to make people happy but to 
bring them into a condition which 
renders him, the dictator, happy. He 
wants to domesticate them, to give 
them cattle status. The cattle breed- 
er also is a benevolent despot.—Lud- 
wig von Mises in “Bureaucracy.” 


NATIONAL STARCH PLANT 
IN HOLLAND UNDAMAGED 
New York, N. Y.—National Starch 
Products, Inc., has learned that its 
Dutch plant, Nationale Zetmeelindus- 
trie N. V. of Veendam, Holland, was 
liberated April 14 by Polish troops of 
the Canadian First Army. The plant 
is reported to be undamaged despite 
its proximity to Groningen where 
heavy fighting occurred and al! of 
its personnel are said to be safe. The 
company expects that the Veendam 
plant will shortly resume the manv- 
facture of potato starches, dextrins 
and liquid adhesives. Before the war, 
Nationale Zetmeelindustrie enjoyed 4 
substantial export business to Euro- 
pean countries, as well as Central 
and South America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADVISOR TO LEGISLATURE 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. D. Dean, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association, has 
been appointed one of a committee 
of five to act as an advisory group 
with the Missouri legislature in the 
preparation of agricultural laws. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORRECTION 


In the July 4 issue of The North 
western Miller, it was reported thal 
S. T. Chase of Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo., had 
been appointed chairman of a com 
mittee named at the meeting of the 
Millers National Federation in Lous 
ville, Ky., to work on the shortening 
problem. The new chairman is S. T. 
Chase of the Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills. 
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CORPORATED 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 


_COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


HE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
RODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 


© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








=" amar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. BAKERY FLOURS 
KING MIDAS King Milling Company 
FLOUR vriour lain and SeltRltng 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
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Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








RUDOLPH A. GOERZ, KANSAS 
MILLING VETERAN, DIES 


Wichita, Kansas. — Rudolph A. 
Goerz, for many years one of the 
leading millers of Kansas, died at 
the home of his daughter in Wichita, 
Kansas, July 10. He was 68 years 
old. 

Starting in the milling business as 
a young man, Mr. Goerz became gen- 
eral sales manager for the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and 
in 1917 organized the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co. in that city. As head of 
that organization, he developed a 
widespread business both in the fam- 
ily and bakery field. 

He sold the mill early in the 1930's 
to John J. Vanier and associates, and 
later it was bought by the Ross broth- 
ers, who a few years ago changed 
the name to American Flours, Inc. 

Mr. Goerz continued with the com- 
pany for some time after he sold his 
interest in it, but in recent years has 
not been active in the milling busi- 
ness. He was working for the Boeing 
Aircraft Corp. at the time of his 
death, being taken to the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Elmer Garrison, after 
becoming ill at work. 

Also surviving is a son, Harold K. 
Goerz, general sales manager for 
Moundridge Milling Co. Funeral 
services will be held at the Bethel 
Chapel, Newton, July 12. Mr. Goerz 
still lived in Newton, his home for 
many years. 





Weighers’ Strike 





(Continued from page 9.) 

all receivers who can guarantee un- 
loading or reshipment from the mar- 
ket. Smaller feed plants, which did 
not have state weighers previous to 
the strike, are unloading grain as 
usual, and no permits are required on 
oats and corn since the volume of 
these grains moving to Minneapolis 
now. is below shipping demand. Fur- 
thermore, the committee has issued 
permits for 25 cars of barley and 25 
of wheat, without guarantee of un- 
loading, to take care of reshipping 
business. 

More than 1,600 cars have been 
reconsigned from the Twin Cities 
since the strike started, which cleans 
up most of the accumulation outside 
of 336 cars held by mills in hope of 
settlement. While the AAR has 
asked millers to unload these cars 
or reconsign them, millers are reluc- 
tant to do so, maintaining that if 
this wheat is lost to them, much of 
it cannot be replaced at this time of 
the year and that lack of it will 
seriously interfere with quick re- 
sumption of milling operations when 
the strike is ended. 

Some of the millers’ cars are be- 
ing reconsigned now, however, as 
hope for an early settlement wanes, 
and the problem is being studied by 
other milling firms to see if the 
grain can be shipped to another lo- 
cation from which it can be returned 
to Minneapolis later. Probably some 
of it can be accommodated at Duluth 
and brought back when unloading is 
resumed. 

Demurrage charges also are a mat- 
ter of debate. The railroads are 
claiming the high war emergency 
demurrage charges, which in some 
cases amount to $16 a day, while 
among millers there are some who 
contend that the $1.25 demurrage 
level applicable in cases of strikes 
should be the prevailing rate under 
the circumstances. No final deci- 
sion has been made on that point. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fred J. Parsons, popular treasurer 
of the flour firm of Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., is re- 
ceiving many messages of congratula- 
tions from friends in the trade. The 
occasion is his 63rd anniversary with 
the company, which occurred July 10. 
He first became associated with the 
firm when a boy of 14 and steadily 
worked his way up to his present 
office. 

oe 


F. W. Blazy, president of the Star 
Elevator Co., Cleveland, is spending 
his vacation taking a lake cruise. 

2 

Wallace Moody, president of Moody 
& Thomas Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio, 
has been calling on Cleveland con- 
nections. 


od 
Edward Ogden of Ogden & Co., 
Cuban representative of General 


Mills, Inc., was an Oklahoma City 
visitor the past week. 
* 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left for 
an extended visit with the trade in 
New England states and along the 
Atlantic seaboard. He stopped off 
in Chicago, July 7. 

e@ 


The Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is this week enter- 
taining the members of its 100% club. 
The out-of-towners were given a fish- 
ing and golfing party at Lake Minne- 
tonka, July 10, with dinner in the 


evening at the LaFayette Club. 
Among those present were: Leon 
Minard, Scranton, Pa; E. A. Me- 


Cauley, Baltimore; C. C. Chinski and 
Frank R. Prina, New York City; 
John DiVincenzo, Philadelphia; Dud- 
ley Huff, Paterson, N. J; W. E. Al- 
bright, Chicago; Charles Brown, 
Greenwood, Miss; Ray Perry, New 
Orleans, and H. M. Wiltze, Buffalo. 
Others attending the party were: 
Ellis English, Ben Hargis and Harold 
Bell of Kansas City. 

& 


F. A. Smith of the E. L. Rickel 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Kansas, for- 
merly treasurer of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, spent July 2 and 3 
in Chicago giving statistical assist- 
ance to the federation staff on a spe- 
cial survey. 

e 


C. B. MacLeod, president, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., spent 
the past week-end in Chicago. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Philip H. Postel, president of 
the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., and J. W. Holloway of 
Kansas City, executive secretary of 
the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, have 
been recent visitors to the office of 
the Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Kelly was accompanied to Chicago by 
Mrs. Kelly. 

& 


On the Seventh War Loan drive, 
the New York flour brokers and 
wholesalers’ division, under the chair- 
manship of William E. Derrick, re- 
gional vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, not only ex- 
ceeded its quota, but nearly doubled 
it. The committee, instead of its re- 
quired $250,000, announced purchases 





of $480,000 worth of bonds. It con- 
sisted of Mr. Derrick, David Coleman 
of David Coleman, Inc; John H. 
Blake; Charles C. Chinski; George 
E. Flach of the Standard Milling Co; 
Herbert Lang, flour jobber; William 
Lohman, manager of the New York 
offices of General Mills, Inc; Elbert 
Marees, in charge of the New York 
offices of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Halsey O’Brien of N. T. Swezey’s 
Son & Co., Inc. 
ae 

Arthur Russell, acting secretary of 
the Toledo Board of Trade, has re- 
turned from a vacation in New York 
City. Al Schultz, secretary, now in 
the service, was in Atlantic City at 
the same time. 

* 

Phil Costello of Atchison, Kansas, 
who recently returned from a year’s 
service or more in the merchant ma- 
rine, is now associated with the In- 
ternational Milling Co. of Minneapo- 
lis, and will be attached to the Pitts- 
burgh office of the company. Mr. 
Costello is visiting Minneapolis head- 
quarters this week. 

g 

Howard W. Files, vice president, 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 


visiting the eastern and central 
states division offices of the company. 
e 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, has left with Mrs. 
Coleman for a vacation at the Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
N. H. Previous to his departure, 
Arthur Baker, general manager, 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., was 
a visitor at the company’s offices. 

& 

William J. Ocken, formerly with 
the National Tea Co., but now with 
the bakers’ production service de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
working out from Chicago, is a Min- 
neapolis visitor this week. 

@ 

A. H. Recksteiner, sales manager 
and general field representative of 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, has returned to his desk 
and work after a successful opera- 
tion in the Toledo Hospital. 

eS 


Mrs. Lucille Gaenger, of the traffic 
department of Globe Mills, Los An- 
geles, was recently named president 
of the Women’s. traffic Club of Los 
Angeles. She was installed in of- 
fice in ceremonies held at the Holly- 
wood Roosevelt Hotel. 


©. H. Williamson, president of 
C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, has just returned to his office 
from a business trip. While away he 
took advantage of an opportunity to 
spend a few days fishing with his 
wife at Rhinelander, Wis., where he 
has a summer cottage. 


W. J. Grover, Jr., sales director of 
the food production division, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
was in Memphis last week calling 
on the trade. 

* 

Bror W. Unge, manager of the for- 
eign trade department for City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, 
is leaving for a five months’ trip by 
air to the major cities of Latin Amer- 
ica to study the markets and equip 
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himself better to serve the bank’s 
clients. Mr. Unge is a linguist and 
will make talks to business groups 
in Mexico and other countries. He 
has been in the export business 29 
years, many of them identified with 
the flour and feed industries. 
. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, was in Minneapolis on 
business, July 6. 


Two representatives from France, 
A. Revon of the firm of Rivoire et 
Carret, engaged in the macaroni busi- 
ness, and P. J. Audigier, a French 
government official, called at the of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion on July 3 to inquire about durum 
wheat and milling in the United 
States. They arrived in this country 
about the middle of June on a spe- 
cial government mission. 

a 


L. Busch Faust, manager of the 
grain department of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, presided over an open 
house in the company’s new offices 
in the Merchants Exchange Building, 
July 3. The rooms were filled with 
some very beautiful baskets of flow- 
ers from many friends. A light lunch 
was provided for those attending. 

® 


Charles W. Stillman, formerly of 
the Carrier Corp., New York, has 
joined the staff of the Bob White 
Business Consultants as an account 
executive. Mr. Stillman, who was 
zone manager in charge of Canadian 
and European business for Carrier, 
will concentrate his new activities 
in the frozen food field in which he 
has a background of 15 years of re- 
search work. 

ae 

James Mulroy, manager for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Alton, 
Ill., William Catron, manager of the 
company’s grain elevator at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Vern Geiger, of the 
grain department in Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 

= 

Charles A. Barrows, general sales 
manager for the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, was in Kan- 
sas City several days last week 
visiting friends and attending the 
Kansas Flour Mills Company’s “A” 
award ceremony. 


Lou Freeman has resigned from 
the Freeman Food Products Co., Chi- 
cago, distributor of bakery ingredi- 
ents. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GO GOGO 


Sgt. James W. Moran, former sales- 
man for Stratton & Co., wholesale 
and retail grain and flour dealers in 
Concord, N. H., and Mrs. Dorothea 
Danforth, of Saugus, Mass., were 
married recently in Lynn, Mass. 
Sgt. Moran, who served overseas with 
the Eighth Air Force for two years, 
recently flew home with the 388th 
Bomber Group, in which he served as 
a crew chief. He wears the Bronze 
Star Medal, Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, Good Conduct Medal and four 
major campaign ribbons. 

* 

George R. Forrester, ex-president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade, re- 
ceived word that his son, Ist Lt. 
Robert J. Forrester, was to report to 
Camp Atterbury, near Indianapolis, 
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July 14 for discharge. Lt. Forrester 
has served 44 months in the army air 
corps, including service in Africa, 
Sicily and Italian areas as a bomb- 
ing pilot. He has received the air 
medal, six oak leaf clusters, and the 
distinguished flying cross. Another 
son, Lt. Commander Charles R. For- 
rester, who was at Midway and in thie 
southern Pacific, is now on his wiy 
home after serving his second assign- 
ment of duty. The third son, Ray- 
mond F. Forrester, merchant marine 
is now in the Philippines. 


* 


R. Wallace Mitchell, head of thie 
laboratories of Purity Bakeries Cor), 
Chicago, is the father of three sons, 
all serving with distinction in the 
navy. His son-in-law also is in the 
armed forces. His oldest son, Lt. 
Wallace C. Mitchell, returned to this 
country late last year, and is now 
located at the Glen View (Ill.) Naval 
Air Station. He saw service in the 
Southwest Pacific on a carrier for 20 
months. 

David L. Mitchell is a captain in 
the Marine Corps, having been in 
the service for three years. At pres- 
ent he is on Okinawa. 

The youngest son, Lee Mitchell, has 
been in the navy for two years and 
at present is finishing his B-12 train- 
ing at an eastern college. 


* 


Sgt. Russell Sciolino, who before he 
entered the army in May, 1941, was a 
baker employed by the Deco Bakery 
of Buffalo, was the creator of a cake 
4 ft high and 5x3 ft at the base, 
which was the principal item of in- 
terest at a celebration on Biak Island, 
Netherlands East Indies, according 
to a letter received by his parents. 
The celebration was in observance of 
a year’s service overseas. He wrote 
that he worked seven hours to pre- 


pare 120 lbs of sponge cake and 
boiled icing. 
* 

Lt. Francis M. Joyce, on military 
leave from Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit 
for ‘exceptionally meritorious con- 


duct” in North Africa in 1944. At- 
tached to the chemical warfare divi- 
sion, Lt. Joyce organized an operat- 
ing depot for chemical supplies to 
support the allied invasion. Before 
entering the service he was assistant 
manager of the grocery products 
sales, Philadelphia division. 
* 


Lt. Laurie L. Cavanaugh, USMCR, 
who was a member of the editorial 
staff of The Northwestern Miller be- 
fore joining the armed forces, is home 
on leave after serving two and a half 
years in the South Pacific in the 
quartermaster division. He enlisted 
in the corps on Dec. 8, 1941, and was 
commissioned at Quantico, Va., in 
1943. 

* 


Lt. Van Irwin, Jr., of the United 
States Navy, is spending a week with 
his parents, Van Irwin, sales manager 
for the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, 
and Mrs. Irwin. Lt. Irwin is being 
transferred from California to the 
Naval Bureau Supply and Account, 
General Office, Washington, D. C. 


* 


Robert Cowan, son of C. C, Cowan, 
owner and manager of the Southland 
Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville, grad- 
uated from Midshipman’s School at 
Columbia University, New York, July 
5, and will be stationed at Fort 
Schuyler for 30 days or more. 
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———— 


DEATHS 


William C. Levey, who formerly 
was known as “Baker Bill,” and op- 
erated the Baker Bill Equipment Co., 
St. Paul, died May 29. Born in Buda- 
pest in 1888, he lived in Eau Claire, 
Wis., until, as a young man, he joined 
the United States Navy, serving for 
seven years. After his discharge, he 
engaged in manufacturing electrical 
equipment for bakeries, and was well 
known in the Northwest until ill 
health forced his retirement to Alex- 
andria where he owned and operated 
a summer resort. Interment was 
in the national cemetery, Fort Snell- 
ing 








William C. Bonner, flour salesman 
for many years, died recently at his 
home in Freeport, L. I. Mr. Bonner 
staried with the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in 1898 as their original repre- 
sentative in Long Island and was 
with that organization until he re- 
tired in 1925. He saw the changes 
in coverage of the trade from bicycle 
and horse and wagon to automobile, 
and he had a broad acquaintance in 
the area he covered. 


Maurice B. Lusby, 55, assistant 
sales manager of the Keebler-Weyle 
Baking Co., died recently in Somers 
Point Hospital, N. J. He had been 
employed by Keebler’s for more than 
15 years. 


Cc. H. Bruchhauser, 66, died at his 
home in Anna, IIll., last week. He 
was president of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, Inc., Anna, Ill. Surviving are his 
wife, two sisters and A. F. Bruch- 
hauser, his brother. 





Broader Food Plan 





(Continued from page 10.) 


higher prices for farm products. 

To this program the bill’s sponsors 
advocate use of support price pro- 
grams, in addition to the price sup- 
porting influence of their plan, but 
insist that the food allotment pro- 
gram would lessen the burden of 
price supporting programs. 

The bill has been referred to the 
Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry, but hearings have not been 


on the measure. The new 
secretary of agriculture is not known 
to have made any statement on this 


subject, but it is suspected that he 


+ would not object too seriously to this 


or a similar measure. 
The authors of the bill say that 
food production last year was 30% 


higher than five years before the war. 
Recently the under-secretary of agri- 
culture, J. B. Hutson, speaking be- 
fore the annual assembly of the Na- 


tional Apple ‘Institute, said that he 
believed that we could consume this 
Increased level of farm production 


even after the war, but he qualified 
this estimate with the proviso that 
we maintain full employment. 


Full Farm Production 


Secretary Anderson has repeatedly 
recommended full production as the 
major means to correct maldistribu- 
tion of foods which emphasize food 
shortages and stimulate black mar- 
kets, and he has candidly stated that 
such a forthright program is bound 
‘0 contain the possibility of loss of 
foods through spoilage or financial 
loss. He is a known advocate of 
food stockpiles, and observers here 
think that he may find in the Aiken- 
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La Follette measure a useful tool to 
carry out his program. 

With these principles in the fore- 
front of the secretary’s planning at 
a time when the country and the 
world are facing serious food short- 
ages in several major categories the 
present movement seems opportune 
for the enactment of this or a simi- 
lar law. 

Some very pertinent questions 
arise. Will this bill mean that wheat 
and grain acreages will have to be 
controlled or limited through gov- 
ernment devices and the consump- 
tion of wheat flour frozen or reduced 
below present levels? Will it put 
in the hands of the secretary of ag- 
riculture a dangerous political weap- 
on through which he can dispense a 
bounty on producers in certain re- 
gions to the disadvantage of farm 
producers in other areas?  Signifi- 
cantly, on his trip through the West 
recently, Secretary Anderson said 
that he had been impressed by the 
fact that the grain belt had been 
consistently voting the Republican 
ticket and he intended to find out 
why. Would this bill give him the 
power to persuade the farm belt to 
transfer its political allegiance? 


Changed Production 


Another aspect of this bill is the 
possibility that the emphasis on a bet- 
ter nutritional standard for low in- 
come groups may lead to changed 
producing habits by farmers either 
logically or as the result of political 
pressure. If certain producing re- 
gions were able to influence the gov- 
ernment to emphasize consumption 
of certain foods and use the food 
allotment stamp purchasing power to 
absorb production, substantial arti- 
ficial changes could be effected in 
our agricultural economy. These 
changes might in some cases be nec- 
essary and actually beneficial as, for 
example, in the cotton lands of the 
South where the competition of syn- 
thetic textiles may imperil the cotton 
farmer or at least the less efficient 
one. However, the same changes 
could be wrought in the cereal pro- 
ducing regions and might bring about 
substantial alterations in our agri- 
cultural economy, possibly to the dis- 
advantage of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries. 

Farm Regimentation 


Another factor worthy of consid- 
eration is the possibility that a law 
of this kind would lead to the manip- 
ulation or regimentation of the farm 
economy so that processing industries 
would be compelled to bow to gov- 
ernment price recommendations or 
submit to slow strangulation through 
governmentally manipulated declin- 
ing markets. The asset value of pri- 
vately promoted brand names could 
be vitiated through an improper use 
of the powers conferred on the sec- 
retary of agriculture by diverting 
potential customers to cheaper sub- 
sidized foods. 

One section of the Aiken-La Fol- 
lette measure provides that, “as part 
of the food allotment plan, the secre- 
tary shall provide, in co-operation 
with the existing agencies of the fed- 
eral, state or local governments, or 
private persons or groups, an educa- 
tional program for improving the 
buying habits, food utilization tech- 
niques and food preservation meth- 
ods of the participants in the food 
allotment plan.” 


Potential Danger 


There, it is seen, is a potentially 
dangerous instrument. For instance, 
a secretary of agriculture intent on 
penalizing the producers of wheat in 
a certain state for failure to vote 





J. A. McConnell 


RESIGNS — J. A. McConnell, GLF, 
Buffalo, has resigned both as chair- 
man and as a member of the feed 
industry council. A throat ailment for 
which he underwent an operation a 
year ago has made it difficult for 
Mr. McConnell to carry on his work, 
and his resignation was accepted with 
a resolution of appreciation for his 
past valuable efforts. Frank Boling, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, former 
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Earl J. Heseman 


vice chairman of the council, has been 
elected chairman, and W. D. McMil- 
lan, also of GLF, Buffalo, replaced 
Mr. McConnell as a member of the 
council. 

NEW DIRECTOR—Ear! J. Heseman, 
president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., is one of the newly 
elected directors-at-large of the Mill- 
ers National Federation who joined 
the board this year. 





in favor of a certain party’s candi- 
date, might find it expedient to urge 
consumers within that or other states 
to abstain from using flour produced 
in the offending region on grounds 
that it did not have adequate nutri- 
tive qualities or that certain other 
competitive food products were of 
greater nutritional value. 

Of course, to take this view is to 
accentuate the darkest side of a bill 
which is designed to accomplish a 
humanitarian goal—that of a higher 
nutritional standard for the low in- 
come family. However, it is pointed 
out, these innovations lead to courses 
which are not clearly indicated at the 
outset. Possibly the introduction of 
other foods in the low income family 
diet may lead to the wider use of 


bread and cereals in conjunction with 
these foods heretofore uncommon to 
these tables. Certainly the bread- 
stuffs industries do not wish the food 
habits of the nation to stand still 
purely to protect their investment in 
plants and equipment, but they prob- 
ably would object to an emphasis on 
other foods to their disadvantage, 
financed by tax money they are now 
providing. 

Sponsors of this legislation say 
that the cost to the government in 
subsidizing food consumption would 
vary between $750,000,000 in times 
of prosperity and $2,500,000,000 dur- 
ing depression years. 

There has been no indication of 
administration support for the bill, 
but it is seen as a sign of the times. 


Bag Teutile Muchas | Quiet, Anais 
WPB Allocation Program Rulings 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply situation has remained gen- 
erally unfavorable to the bag in- 
dustry recently, the third quarter po- 
sition still being unsatisfactorily 
open to the end of last week. 

Both bag men and cotton textile 
selling houses were following a cau- 
tious policy. Bag concerns at the 
week-end had yet to receive the new 
AA-2X ratings against quotas for 
which they had applied to the War 
Production Board early last month. 
While WPB had instructed the in- 
dustry to continue self-assignment 
of ratings pending institution of the 
new program, most buyers were un- 
willing to attempt coverage for the 
entire third quarter under the pres- 
ent arrangement, fearing that sched- 
ules might later be upset by other 
agency action. 

There was some activity in cottons 
for the bag trade over the past week, 
but this was confined to July de- 
liveries. Cloths that dominated in 
the selling were print cloths, the 
64x56 construction, and standard 


Class B bag sheetings. Osnaburgs 
continued withdrawn. As a result, 
the bag industry is in a varied posi- 
tion. Some concerns are fairly well 
covered through September, but 
others have commitments placed only 
to the end of this month. 

The burlap market has remained 
routine here, with interest of import- 
ers centered in the Calcutta sandbag 
situation. Only limited purchasing 
has been done of the 30,000,000 bags 
made available by the Indian govern- 
ment, as offerings in sheet form have 
been small and there is not regarded 
any market here for the bags. 

The sheets offered are said to run 
only up to 20% of the total, which 
prompts importers to believe that the 
Indian government is faced with a 
serious labor problem in ripping open 
the bags. Dealers here, in turn, are 
unwilling to assume this responsi- 
bility. 

The paper situation has remained 
uneventful. Supplies to the paper 
sack trade are yet to show definite 
improvement, although signs are in- 
creasing that this is pending. 
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Export Allocation Program for Grain 


and Grain Products Ready for Approval 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The previously 
announced plan to allocate agricul- 
tural commodities and by-products 
for export has been completed but 
issuance has been delayed pending 
approval by the new administration 
at the Department of Agriculture 
which has been engaged with organi- 
zational problems. However, it has 
been learned that only wheat and 
oats will be definitely free from allo- 
cation control. No final decision has 
been reached concerning rye. Sub- 
stantial overseas requirements for 
rye, either in the form of grain or 
flour, have been presented for con- 
sideration. 

Present plans call for the alloca- 
tion of flour for export, but respon- 
sible government officials say that 
this decision should not cause con- 
cern among flour millers. Allocation 
of flour for export would be pri- 
marily designed to insure maximum 
co-ordinated production from mills 
for domestic needs which might be 
dislocated if foreign buyers were per- 
mitted to tie up mill capacity with 
indiscriminate buying. 

Europe Wants to Buy 

Several European nations are pre- 
pared to embark on heavy wheat and 
other grain procurement programs 
here, it has been learned. France is 
reported as being the largest single 
inquirer. These negotiations are 
stymied by allegedly exorbitant de- 
mands by French procurement offi- 
cials pricewise. It is stated that 
France is pressing for a reinstate- 
ment of the wheat export subsidy 
program, but this appeal is meeting 
with little favor in government cir- 
cles. It is pointed out that this na- 
tion is the only source of any conse- 
quential quantity of wheat and it 
would be unnecessary to make an 


important price concession to the 
French at this time. Canada is an 
unlikely source of wheat for France 
now, as it does not have the ship- 
ping facilities, it is said. 

Other European nations have not 
attempted to drive such a hard bar- 
gain as the French. The Netherlands 
and Belgium have accumulated stock- 
piles of agricultural commodities to 
meet part of their needs. 

The chief factor which has boosted 
the French requirements for wheat 
is the North African region which or- 
dinarily would export wheat to south- 
ern France. Crop conditions there 
during the recent season were so un- 
favorable as to remove that area as 
an exporter and put it in the import 
category. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
who have investigated the foreign 
situation say that flour demand from 
Europe will continue at, or close to, 
the present level for the next six 
months but that wheat movements 
to Europe will gradually expand in 
that time and eventually will curtail 
flour shipments. Europe wants wheat 
primarily in order to obtain the feed 
by-products and to restore its own 
grain processing industry. 


Red Tape Reduced 

Restrictions on foreign purchases of 
United States agricultural commodi- 
ties not under export allocation were 
removed July 1 by WFA. 

While the WFA action appears in 
part to open the way for wheat ex- 
ports by the private trade, there are 
a number of problems involved. One 
is how quickly the government will 
restore its subsidy on wheat exports. 
Originally the Commodity Credit 
Corp. set up a wheat export subsidy 
at the same time as the export sub- 
sidy on flour was re-established, but 
subsequently on Jan. 4, 1945, the 
wheat payments were discontinued. 

Another problem is that of getting 








KANSAS “A” WIN- 
NER.—These pictures 
were taken during the 
presentation ceremony for 
the “A” award to Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Company 
at Kansas City July 3. 
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E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
company, is shown in the upper right 
as he pledged no let-down in produc- 
tion of flour. The crowd attending 
is shown in front of the mill in the 
large picture. F. A. Theis, master of 
ceremonies, is shown in the lower 
right, as he told the audience of the 
mill’s splendid achievement record. 


wheat to the seaport. Permit re- 
quirements under Office of Defense 
Transportation regulation 16B sstill 
are in force and are issued dependent 
upon the holding of an export license 
issued by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and such license would 
be required to obtain ocean space. 

The easing of the restrictions on 
food purchases by foreign govern- 
ments was made by WFA in order to 
facilitate the return of trade to pre- 
war channels. 

Foreign governments will be re- 
quested by the Foreign Economic 
Administration to furnish current in- 
formation at regular intervals re- 
garding direct purchases of princi- 
pal agricultural commodities  ac- 
quired through purchase in United 
States markets, scheduled shipments 
of these commodities, and forward 
shipping plans. This information has 
been requested so that government 
agencies will be in a better position 
to take the action necessary to as- 
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sure proper co-ordination of food ex. 
port programs. 


No Allocation Change 


No change is contemplated in the 
present policy concerning purchases 
of commodities under formal domes. 
tic allocation by WFA. Purchases of 
foods allocated to foreign govern. 
ment agencies will continue to be 
made by WFA as the procurement 
agency. Purchases of commodities 
allocated to areas serviced by pri- 
vate exporters or importers will usu- 
ally be through regular commercial 
channels. 

The WFA will continue to under. 
take purchases of nonallocated coin- 
modities for foreign governments 
when requested. However, these pur- 
chases will be made only when suc 
purchasing can be done without in- 
terfering with programs previously 
scheduled, and when the foreign goy- 
ernment agrees to buy all its re. 
quirements of that commodity for a 
stipulated period through WFA. 

Lend-lease administration officials 
disclosed a few days ago that their 
wheat export program for the year 
beginning July 1, 1945, calls for ship- 
ment of 41,500,000 bus of wheat, of 
which 16,500,000 will go to China 


=> 





Rye Margins Increased Further; 
“Market Manipulation” Charged 


Margin requirements on _ specula- 
tive trades in rye were increased an- 
other 5c bu on July 2 by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, on recommendation 
of the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to curb the heavy volume of 
public participation which had sky- 
rocketed prices of the dark cereal 
to 20-year peak levels. A break of 
6@7c in rye futures last week indi- 
cates that longs were taking their 


profits and withdrawing from the 
market to await further develop- 
ments. 


Meanwhile, Representative Keefe 
of Wisconsin predicted last week that 
several Washington officials, includ- 
ing some members of Congress, would 
be implicated in what he terms “a 
national scandal in market manipu- 
lation.” Representative Keefe told 
the press that it is common talk on 
Capitol Hill that certain influential 
members of Congress have benefited 
from inside knowledge of operations 
of the rye market on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He joined in a de- 
mand for a full investigation. 

J. O. McClintock, a director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, stated 
that he did not believe there has 
been any corner on the rye market. 
He said there have been a number 
of good reasons for the increased ac- 
tivity in rye. Other grains have been 
more or less frozen by price ceil- 
ings, while there were no ceilings on 
rye. The cheapness of rye offered a 
rather inviting outlook, he said. 

Last week’s announcement that 
ceilings would be announced on 1946 
rye prices before trading in the new 
crop starts on July 23, is evidence 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion does not intend to get caught 
napping again. The ryé maximums 
probably will be based on farm par- 
ity, plus freight to terminal markets, 
it is said. 

While the hike in the margin -re- 
quirements doubtless is responsible 
for the sudden sharp decline in rye 
futures, analysts state that the mar- 
ket was faltering at the 20-year peak 
levels, and that excessive price ad- 





vances have a way of correcting 
themselves. Consumers back away 
from commodities when they get out 
of line with competing lines, the 
market observers point out. Millers 
found they were unable to sell rye 
flour at the levels they were forced 
to ask, based on cash rye prices, and 
distillers turned their interest to 
wheat. Rye bulls had counted upon 
a heavy swing to rye for alcohol 
when distillers were denied the use 
of corn during the July holiday for 
beverage production. 

Commenting on the action taken 
last week by the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade increasing 
margin requirements and establish- 
ing certain limits on_ speculative 
transactions in rye futures contracts, 


J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
stated that, ‘as indicated in the 


Board of Trade resolution, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority had made 
several specific suggestions directed 
against further ‘unjustifiable specula- 
tion’ in rye futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

“The action taken by the exchange 
had the effect of raising initial specu- 
lative margins to 25c bu with a main- 
tenance requirement of 15c bu. It 
also established position limits ef- 
fective Aug. 1 of 700,000 bus on non- 
spreading speculative accounts, with 
daily trading limits of 1,000,000 bus. 
Under the resolution adopted, activ- 
ity in the July future is restricted 
to liquidating and hedging transac- 
tions. 

“The Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority’s suggestions made on June 
27 were of a more positive nature 
than those taken by the board. The 
proposed actions were: 

(1) ‘That an initial margin of al 
least 33144%, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 50c bu, and a maintenance 
margin of at least 20%, be estab- 
lished on all trades exclusive of bona 
fide hedges. The Commodity Ex- 
change Act does not give the govern- 
ment authority to set margins. 

(2) ‘That a daily trading limit and 
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open interest limit of 500,000 bus be 
established, and 

(3) ‘That trading in July, 1945, 
futures be immediately limited to 
liquidating trades and bona fide hedg- 
ing transactions.’ ” 

In discussing the suggestions, Mr. 
Mehl pointed out that activity in rye 
futures has reached an unprecedent- 
ed volume in recent years. The an- 
nual average volume for the 10 years 
preceding 1942 was about 330,000,000 
bus, substantially all of this being on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. In the 
first six months of 1945, trading on 
the Board of Trade totaled nearly 
2,000,000,000 bus, or an annual rate 
of 3,950,000,000 bus. Mr. Mehl point- 
ed out that the total production of 
rye in the United States for the 1944 
crop was only about 26,000,000 bus. 


Board Welcomes Investigation 


Chicago, Ill.—‘Unless the _ state- 
ment made by Representative Keefe 
of Wisconsin, in Washington to the 
effect that members of federal agen- 
cies or Congress may have been in- 
volved in manipulation in the rye 
market over the past few years is 
investigated fully by an impartial 
congressional committee, there is 
grave danger that these accusations 
and rumors will be used to build up 
further resentment against the 
mechanism of futures exchanges.” J. 
A. Higgons, Jr., Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., declared early this week. 

‘It should be thoroughly under- 
stood,” he said, “that the futures 
markets are not on trial in this con- 
troversy. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that the alleged 
collusion in the formulation of the 
administration’s rye program over 
the past few years could have been 
worked without any operation in the 
rye futures market. 

“The futures market has a vital 
stake in a complete public airing of 
the recent accusations that the rye 
market was misused by a group of 
politicians seeking personal gains. 
This is a matter that concerns 
not only the rye market but all other 
futures markets as well. 

‘It is for this reason that the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., fa- 


vors a full public airing of the 
charges made by Representative 
Keefe. The Association feels con- 


fident that such an investigation will 
bring out beyond a shadow of a doubt 
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that the mechanism of futures trad- 
ing cannot be held responsible for 
any ‘scandal’ that may or may not 
have involved transaction in the rye 
futures market.” 


EARNS “A” AWARD 
* * +. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Wins WFA “A” for Out- 
standing Food Production 


Grand Forks, N. D.—For outstand- 
ing service in the processing of food, 
the North Dakota Mill & Eleva- 
tor, Grand Forks, has earned. the 
achievement “A’’ award given by the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
award is the highest honor bestowed 
on food processing plants during the 
war, and is given in recognition of 
exceptional performance in the field 
of food production. Plans for the 
ceremony at which the “A” flag and 
achievement pins will be presented 
have not been announced. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAK CAUSES SHUTDOWN 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—A_ broken 
power transmission rope in the B 
mill of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
forced a shutdown at a time when 
the company was striving to keep up 
with a flood of shipping directions. 
P. H. Baum, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales for the company, said 
that the mill would be in operation 
again by July 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














SEED COMPANY DESTROYED 


Portland, Ore.—The Moscow, Ida- 
ho unit of the Washburn Wilson Seed 
Co., Portland, was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin on July 7, 
Milling equipment and some grain 
were also lost in the fire. Herman 
Wilson, Sr., owner of the firm, has 
estimated the loss at more than $200,- 
000. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA GOLF MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The 15th an- 
nual golf tournament of Minnesota 
bakers and allied tradesmen will be 
held at the Minneapolis Golf Club, 
July 17. This is considered the out- 
standing trade social event of the 
year and attracts a big attendance. 
Last year, 111 played golf and 194 
attended the dinner in the evening. 








FEDERATION'S COMMITTEE ROSTER 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


( DD McKenzie, chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Ine., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 

J, ©. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 

ietxX\as 


Le Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., 


Sike yn, Mo. 


M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

F. B. Burke, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco 6, Calif. 

R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 


Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb. 

0. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 


Mills Co., 


ing Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

E. J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Inc., 
Evansville 7, Ind 


oo Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staun- 
on, Va, 

J. J. Kovarik, International Milling Co., 
Buffalo 5, N. Y¥. 

Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Treich- 
lers, Pa. 








E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
2, Kansas. 

A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

Cc. R. McClave, Montana 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Mark N. Mennel, 
Toledo 4, Ohio 

E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of 
Inc., Kansas City 13, Mo. 


Milling 
Federal Mill, Ince., 
Mills, Ine., Min- 
Flour Mills Co., 
Mennel Milling Co., 


America, 


E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas 
L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 


City 8, Mo. 

Gaynor E. O’Brien, 
Greenville, Ohio 

Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas. 


O’Brien Milling Co., 


Postel Milling 


Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich. 

Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 


Kansas Wheat, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 

Ine., Knoxville 6, Tenn. 
Frank Viault, California 

Los Angeles 54, Cal. 


Milling Corp., 
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“A” AWARD PRESENTATION.—The Minneapolis, Minn., plant of General 
Mills, Inc., received the Army-Navy “A” award June 27 and shown above 
are pictures of the presentation ceremony. The large picture shows the “A” 


banner being raised. 


Harry A. Bullis, president of the company, is shown 


in the upper right as he compliments the workers for their outstanding ef- 
forts. The group in the lower left picture includes, from left to right, George 
Cormack, former director of manufacture for the company; Charles C. Bovey, 
a director of the company; Franklin M. Crosby, vice president and director, 
and Leslie N. Perrin, executive vice president. 





J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Inc., 
Caledonia, N.Y. 

I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
apolis 9, Ind 


Indian- 
Acme Mills Co., 
Okla. 

Hopkinsville 


J. Flour 
Oklahoma 

Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Milling Co., 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


cs. D. Mc Kenzie, chairman, Mc Kenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich, 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Ine 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
eago 6, Ill. 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 
1, Texas. 

R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co Omaha 2, Neb. 

vo. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

t%. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
2, Kansas 


ing Co., 


Federal Mill, Ince., 


Wichita 


A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 


Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 


Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville 6, Tenn. 


FINANCE 


Philip H. Postel, chairman, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


2, Kansas. 

TECHNICAL 
Sullivan, chairman, 
Minneapolis 1, 
Andrews, General 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville 4, Ky. 
R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Russell- Miller 
Minn. 
Mills, Ine., 


Betty 
Milling Co., 
John S&S. 


W. I Geddes, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Cc. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn. 


W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

W. H. Strowd, National Soft Wheat Mill- 


Tenn. 


WHEAT-ALCOHOL PROGRAM 

Charles’ Ritz, Chairman, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
cago 6, Ill. 

W. R. Duerr, Flour Mills of 
Inc., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

David S. Jackman, Kansas 
Wichita 2, Kansas 

Cc. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

W. R. Parker, Igleheart 
ansville 7, Ind. 


ers Assn., Nashville 3, 


Chi- 
America, 


Milling Co., 


Bros., Inc., Ev- 


FLOUR CEILING AND SUBSIDY 
cS wD. McKenzie, chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inec., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 


J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 


Seattle 4, Wash. 


E. W Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas 


Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville 6, Tenn. 

I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Jess B. Smith, chairman, Associated Mill- 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Ss. T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, Ky. 


ers of 


W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller’ Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
e. Cc. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
neapolis 2, Minn. 
G. Cullen Thomas, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


BAKERY 


Milling 


Mills, Ine., Min- 


General Mills, Ine., 


RELATIONS 
Howard W. Files, chairman, 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 
Henry H. Cate, 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Kansas 
E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of 
Inc., Kansas City 13, Mo. 
G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


MILLFEED 
Kuehn, chairman, King Midas 


Pillsbury 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, 
Wichita 
America, 


Mills, Ine., 


Henry E. 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 1, 
Texas 

W. K. Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., High 


Spire, Pa. 
David S. 
Wichita 2, 


Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 


Kansas 


D. P. Kingsley, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

L. A. Mennel, Jr., Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 

John Tatam, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., 


Beardstown, Ill. 

J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

W. H. Younger, Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
Portland 4, Oregon 

SALES EDUCATION 

W. R. Heegaard, chairman, Russell- Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. 

Ellis D- English, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Krueger, General Mills, Inc., 


G. Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 
Arthur B. Marcy, International Milling 


Minn. 
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Co., Minneapolis 1, 
(Continued on 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 












THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour in the South- 
west reached 177% of capacity, a combina- 
tion of government orders and a _ hang- 
over of the brisk booking of the previous 
week. This compares with 268% the pre- 
vious week and 100% a year ago. 

Millers find a little difficulty in selling 
even some of the regular trade now, as 
capacity seems saturated with government 
business and customary obligations. Al- 
though buyers are well booked, some few of 
them who are not completely covered are 
in the market despite the advance in 
prices since July 1. 

Clears continue strong and scarce. Export 
s is average. Millfeed is tighter 
than ever, if that is possible, and run- 
ning time is about the same as the pre- 
vious week, considering the holiday. 

Quotations July 7: established brands of 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.25@3.35, standard patent 3.2 
3.30, straight grade $3.15@3.25, first 
$2.85@3, second clear and low grade $2. 
@ 2.80. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 160% of 
capacity last week, compared with 180% 
a week ago and 51% a year ago. Family 
buyers took 65% of domestic sales and bak- 
ers 35%. Operations averaged 85%, compared 
with 75% the previous week and 50% a year 
ago. There was no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points 
July 7: hard wheat short patent flour $4 
@4.50; soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, 
standard patent $3.60@4, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.67, bakers standard $3.62. 

Omaha: A considerable flurry of buying 
and booking ahead developed last week in 
a preamble to the effective date of the new 
subsidy program. 

With the reduction of the subsidy from 
28c to 24%c the actual effect was to jump 
prices of flour in several grades, a general 
rise of 10c sack occurring in those grades 
not already at ceilings. 

Following the effective date of the sub- 
sidy change bookings slowed down and the 
market resumed more normal proportions. 
There still is plenty of business, always 
kept at peak by government buying. 

At least two large flour mills took ad- 
vantage of the midweek Independence Day 
holiday to shut down for three days, one 
for fumigation and repairs, another for a 
contractual labor holiday. 

Quotations July 7: family short patent 
$4.05, standard patents $3.75, bakers short 
patents $3.40, high protein clears $3.25 
fancy clears $2.95, low grade clears $2.75. 

Wichita: Mills operated from 75 to 100% 
last week, with no let down on the Fourth 
in one plant. All mills report they are 
behind in directions. Sales have been slow, 
running down to 20 and 30%. Labor is 
more plentiful and the car situation, while 
critical, did not reduce running time for 
the week. 

Hutchinson: Baking interest in flour was 
fairly well stifled by the price upturn and 
business volume slumped last week. War 
Food Administration and jobber buying 
hoisted business to beyond capacity, how- 
ever, and the family trade took hold in 
larger volume than in some weeks. Gov- 
ernment purchases were limited only by 
the ability of mills to fill contracts. Ship- 
ping directions continued to exceed ca- 
pacity. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
good, with buyers actively in the market. 
Shipping directions are very good. 















































































































Texas: In marked contrast to the ac- 
tivity of the preceding week, flour sales 
last week were down to 15 to 25% of ca- 
pacity, which was practically all family 
flour. This does not include some _ pur- 
chases by the army, which were being 


made at week's end. Operations continue 


at maximum capacity. Quotations July 7: 


family flour, extra high patent $3.75@4, 





high patent $3.50@3.75, standard bake 
under .44% ash, not enriched $3.45@3.52, 
first clears, enriched $3.05@3.10, delivered 
TOP. 
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Minneapo 


the period inquiry just about ceased. Near- 
by trade needs are covered, with buyers 
keeping close watch on crop conditions, 
both in the Southwest and the Northwest. 
Mills generally have more’ business on 
their books than normally at this season of 
the year, are not aggressive sellers, and 
are holding prices tight against the ceiling. 

Business done by spring wheat mills last 
week totaled about 89% of their capacity, 
compared with 280% a week earlier, and 
12% a year ago. 

Quotations July 9: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short pat- 
ent $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard 
patent 34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first 
clear $3 @ 3.10, second clear $2.70@ 2.90, 
whole wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry 
was at low ebb last week, following the 
activity during the preceding seven-day 
period, and new bookings were inconse- 
quential. A falling off in shipping direc- 
tions is also noted. Demand for mill- 
feed, however, is as brisk as ever, with 
mill-door truck buying on the increase, 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Following a six-day period of 
active flour business, sales last week 
dropped off materially. Bookings were of 
routine character and were scattered and 








in small amounts only. Directions were 
fair. Family flour also slowed up last 
week. Buying was confined to scattered 


smaller lots, but deliveries continued fair- 
ly good. Quotations July 7: spring top 
patent $: 3.57, standard patent $3.40@ 
3.47, first clear 0@3.44, second clear 
$2, family : hard winter short 
patent 7, patent $3.40@3.47, 
first clear 3.34, soft winter short patent 
$3.45@4.31, standard patent 26@ 4.06, 
first clear 3.16. 



















t. Louis: New bookings of flour were 
fair last week. Sales made were for prompt 
to 120 days, with a scattering of lots for 
quick shipment. Mills are busy on old 
contracts, consequently they are not over- 
anxious to place further orders on their 
books. The government is requesting a 
larger percentage of milling output. Clears 
are in good demand, with offerings light 
and prices steady. Jobbers report very 
little change in the situation. Sales of a 
few cars for prompt to 120 days were made. 
Otherwise the trade was buying from hand 
to mouth. On account of the sugar and 
shortening shortage, quite a number of 
bakers are cutting down operations. Some 
St. Louis bakers are closing from one to 
three weeks during this and next month, 
others have decided to close on Mondays. 
Central states mills report bookings as 








fair. The trade mostly is taking out old 
contracts, others are just taking care of 
present requirements. Prices hold about 
steady. 


Quotations July 7: soft winter wheat 
patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
family nort patent $4.29 straight and 
95% $4.29, first clear 32@ 3. hard 
wheat bakers patents $3.44, family patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear ».85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44 

Toledo: Millers seem to be in an unusual- 
ly comfortable position at the start of the 
new crop, so far as flour sales and book- 
ings are concerned. Some are sold ahead 
to capacity for 120 days, or even longer, 
on a satisfactory basis which should as- 
sure profitable operation. With what flour 
the government will require, in addition 




















is: Spring wheat mills put on 
their books a little additional new business 
last week, a carry-over from the previous 
week's activity, but during the last half of 
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to regular trade, it looks as if the millers ing any selling pressure. Salés during the 
have no worry about sales and operations. past week were limited to a few minimum 

If present experience in the baking busi- Carlot orders for fill-in needs. Family flour 
ness continues very long the general pub- sales are at a standstill. Shipping dirpc. 
lic may become concerned about the sup- tions are received steadily, but mills are 
ply of bread. Not only have bakeshops unable to keep up to schedule on ship. 
been closing temporarily, but when they ments due to car shortages. Quotations 
are open they are entirely sold out early July 7: spring high glutens $3.95@3.97, 
in the day. short patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent 

Toledo bids for new wheat, 26c rate %3-75@3.77, first clear $3.46@3.48; south- 
points to New York, have been running western short patent $3.85@3.87, standard 
around $1.63, equivalent to 2c under Chi- patent $3.75@3.77; Texas short patent $5.35 


cago September. However, very little wheat @3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77; soft 
is being bought or sold and probably will winter patent $3.88@3.90, straights $3.73 
not be before harvest. Outlook for the @3.75, and clears $3.63@3.65. 

crop in northern Ohio was never better. Philadelphia: A general tightening t..o 


place in the flour market, following the 
drop in July subsidy rates. Spring wheat 
mills generally are asking ceilings, anq 
some sellers have withdrawn, particularly 
on fancy qualities. Winter wheat prices 
in most cases, range around full limits 
Buying interest is much quieter, reflect. 
ing substantial purchases made last we:k 
prior to the subsidy decline. Jobbers id 
bakers are pretty well supplied for near 
wants, and with price incentives lacking 
are holding off. Purchasers are also for ed 
to use increased caution, due to the scar: ity 
of shortening, sugar and eg resulting jn 
curtailed production of the finished prodyect 
Quotations July 7: spring wheat short 


Cleveland: The lull after the storm of- 
fered little new flour business last week. 
Most buyers purchased their requirements 
for at least 60 days before the July sub- 
sidy was announced. Withdrawals have 
been very large, especially when it is con- 
sidered that 50% of the retail bakers are 
closed temporarily. There is actually a 
searcity of baked goods, Bakers that are 
operating are baking less variety and less 
baked goods each day, and retail stores 
that are open are sold out by noon. 

Family flour business continues as if it 
were the middle of winter. 

It appears as if the housewife must be 
hoarding. There is a rumor in this terri- 
tory that flour might be rationed. patent $3.80@3.83, standard 

The labor situation with the flour jobbers 3.73, first spring clear $3 
is decidedly worse and the greatest dif- winter short patent $3.83, 95% $3. 
ficulty is to obtain warehouse men and winter straights nearby $3.40@3.50. 















truck drivers. Quotations July 7: spring Pittsburgh: Sales of flour last week wer 
first patent $3.80@3.90, standard patent light. The majority of bakers are 
$3.70@3.80, first clear $3.30@3.50; hard win- ered for 90 to 120 days, having boucht 
ter short patent $3.60@3.70, 95% patent several days before the July subsidy as 
$3.50 @ 3.60, first clear $3.10@3.30; soft win- announced. Flour prices this week were 
ter short patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60 firm and 5c under ceilings were the lowest 
@3.80, first clear $3.10@3.40. prices quoted, with 2 and 3c under Ceilings 
being more prevalent. Ceiling prices on 
EASTERN STATES hard wheat types were asked. Spring hich 
Buffalo: A good volume of buying devel- gtutens sre holding firm at ceilings. - Cake 
flour sales are small because sugar nd 


oped the last week in June, which con- : : Fr P 
shortening shortages are closing many bak- 


tinued through the first week in July, and oe ia ; 
gives evidence of making the first half eries for one to three weeks during July 
of July the recovery period for the sales pr August, Family flour sales are very 
held up pending the announcement of the ao A Pd ad esos overstocked Se SEs 
subsidy. All mills now are crowded with rhe te a, poveral Jobber asked mills 
orders, from both domestic buyers ana the to ship a portion of their orders to other 
governtnent, Clears. ara wp. Sc sack. ‘iilie jobbers in this district who are short on 
are having trouble in keeping up with — ae ok, ee to divert family 
the demands made upon them, because of ee ee ee their books. Clears 

are advancing in price. Hard winters from 


scarcity of labor and difficulty of securing ’ F 
¥ : . the Southwest led in the small sales made 


boxcars, while their customers, particular- this wank Shinnine hivact ; rie 
ly the bakers, have their production and naGa Deliveri Mt vi nti ani ' ners ee 
operations hampered by cuts in their sugar hind eched ia 6 ee ee far be 
and shortening allotments and also the ind schedules and manpower and car 
shortages remain a serious handicap. 


searcity of other’ ingredients, * 
hard winter 


Quotations July 7: I 
3.80, straight $ 



















Quotations July 7, cottons: spring first a 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first short patent $3.754@ 3. 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.22@ 

eo spring bak short patent $3.77 





5; soft 





95% patent $3.70, first clear 3. 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 






3.80, standard 3.67@3.70, high gluten 
straight 3.90, first clear $3.47@3.60; ft 








New York: Flour business has flattened winter bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, inter- 
our completely, The higher prices, which mediate grade .90, straight $3.67; Pacifi 
followed subsidy reductions, have caused coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
buyers to withdraw, particularly since the 7 
heavy buying at the close of June cov- THE SOUTH 
ered their needs well into August and Sep- 
tember on flours of all types. They, there- Nashville: The big anticipated bookings 
fore, see nothing to attract them at pres- did not materialize last week; however, 
ent and the trade looks for dullness dur- new sales for immediate shipment are good 
ing the remainder of the month unless and a few moderate bookings were report- 
something unusual alters’ conditions. A ed for shipment from 90 to 120 days 
possible pre-subsidy spurt may duplicate Most mills indicate that their entire July 
the late June activities in substantial production is covered and naturally the) 
replacements, but currently an occasional are not offering additional for July. “he 
car is all that is being sold. Some mills majority of buyers seem to be waiting 
are entirely withdrawn from the market to see if prices will be lower when thé 
and the majority of others are at ceil- movement of wheat gets in full swing 
ings. New eastern cake flours command Shipments to merchants, jobbers and whole 
single car interest at prices” still be- salers in the south and southeast range 
low old crop flours and Pacific coast from slow in some sections to good in 
levels also are close to them. Clears con- others. Shipping directions are good nd 
tinue scarce, and high glutens, having ris- flour prices are unchanged. 


Quotations July 7: soft wheat cake flour 
ia! 


en above ceilings, are hard to buy. 
7 .59; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
3.92 


Quotations July 7: spring high glutens 









5, standard patents $3.72@3.75, clears 2; soft wheat cake flour, .41¢ or 

5@3.70; southwestern short patents $3.78 more ash $3.69, soft wheat short patent 

85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears family flour 5@5.10, standard patent $4.8 
$3.33@3.40; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- @5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4.45 
vania, new crop $3.50@3.60, Pacific coast 
$3.56 @ 3.75. PACIFIC COAST 

Boston: New flour business is at a stand- Portland: Few new flour bookings wert 
still following the flurry of buying in ad- made last week. Domestic buyers ere 
vance of the decline of 3%c in the July liberal in their purchases prior to July 1 
subsidy rate. Mills for the most part are fearing a lowering of the subsidy. Since 
now back at ceilings in their quotations, then, there has been little doing. Mills 
so that no incentive to buy exists at the are concerned primarily with grinding 0} 
moment. Northwest mills in some instances erations as they have full capacity booked 
are not offering high glutens, due to high for weeks ahead. No new army, nav or 
cash values. Mill agents do not expect any lend-lease bookings were reported. Mills ar 
real activity for the balance of the month operating about 12% beyond their rated 
unless prices ease off substantially. Since capacity. : 
the trade in general is quite well cov- Quotations on July 7, f.o.b. mill, 10's 
ered and prices strong, they are not apply- cottons: all Montana $3.60, high glutet 











A SUMMARY 





OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 



























Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.50@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.40@ 3.47 
Sprimg iret clear... .cceee 3.20@ 3.44 
Hard winter short patent .. 3.50@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.40@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear .... 3.00@ 3.34 
Soft winter short patent..... 3.45@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.26@ 4.06 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.16 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.05@ 4.18 
ee Pe, GRE es esc cc aces 3.15@ 3.43 
MOGROTIER, BO. 1 nn ccceccccuce cose BTS 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 

Family patent .... $....@.... $....@.... 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ...+-@.... 
FE. abetsvesccs § vesecces sees @eses 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
§280-lb cottons. tftHigh glutens. 












(cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





























Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston lev ‘i ] 
$....@ 3.44 Pere See $....@ $....@ 3.80 tt$ DO S95 8. csc Qivcs $3.80@ 3.83 $3.85@ 3.87 eaeee ene —— : 
..+-@ 3.30 we, yaaa -@ f CP aoe 3.70@ 3.73 3.75@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 .@ 
3.00@ 3.10 wer oF --@. stra 3.55@ 3.60 3.46@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 csong 
‘> weaee-o 3.25@ I ston -@.... oooe@®@ 3.83 3.85@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 eer. 
. 3.20@ 3.30 3.44@ TT. fey cooa@® 3.78 3.75@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 tare 
-@. 2 2.85@ eo ee ere fae TUT See 3.10@ 3.30 Ter 
.-@ Tes cece Q@aeess Tr. seer 3.88@ 3.90 4:40@ 4.65 er 
Y ae re Oe *3.40@ 3.50 3.73@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 1.60@ 
a F sip eees a is OS wins ¢iewEeess Tre) eer Ter) eer wre, Me 
TT) 3.32@ 3.75 cvesowss wre, ern roe. Sees 3.63@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
4.07@ @ 4.70 4.15@ 4.35 — 4.40@ Pe 4.10@ 4.30 @ 

14@ @ 4.20 eee ep ee: a ee a ae 3.10@ 3.30 ae 
...@ @ 3.99 ae pe eae 2a Re ats ee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg ** ripe 
BOER ccccccet SocceQecee ovceM@oces Spring top patent{..$....@ 5.05 $....@ 5.20 Spring exports§ .... eae asc ‘ 
RE, eecdsc, cveeeeeos TTT) SaTe Spring second patent] ....@ 4.40 ....@ 4.50 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 eeee 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


Spring first clearf.... ....@ 3.30 ....@.... 
winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb cottons. 
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$3.60, bluestem bakers $3.33, bluestem top- 


$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.30, whole 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal:; 


is promptly covered. 


05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 


Toronto-Montreal 


stic buyers find supplies inadequate to 








is running along quiet 


fair supplies of hard wheat 
prices unchanged. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





ntly could sell almost unlimited quan- 


number of quarters report 


as the protein feeds 
lous kinds are disappearing from the 


Kansas City ceilings. 


ear trade absorbing 
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most of the output, mixers are desperate. 
Quotations are at ceiling: $36.50@37.50, 
Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices 
steady and supplies insufficient to take care 
of trade requirements. Bran and_ shorts 
continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: No improvement is evident 
in the supply situation. Offerings are in- 
adequate, The market is strictly on the 
ceiling. Quotations, carlots: wheat bran 
and grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered 
TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo: Demand is far in excess of sup- 
ply. All millfeeds are selling at ceiling 
levels, $42.34 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and there 
is no teling how much could be sold if it 
was available. 

Cleveland: Demand for all kinds of feed 
is tremendous. Mills have been forced to 
disappoint truckers hauling out of Cleve- 
land. Quotations: spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds, all grades, 
continues at a high pitch. Output, while 
heavy, is not at the peak of the mills’ 
capacities, due to scarcity of empty cars 
and labor conditions. The trend is firm. 
Quotations: all varieties $41.55 ton, straight 
carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies remain scarce for all 
positions and mill output is going largely 
toward filling prior commitments. Jobbers 
are unable to locate supplies in worth- 
while quantities and lack of corn throws 
a heavy demand on other feed grains, Buy- 
ers do not look for immediate relief and 
are experiencing difficulty in covering long 
term requirements of millfeeds. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 
ton. 

Philadelphia: Supplies are small and de- 
mand is active. Standard bran, pure 
spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., 
flour and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Supplies of millfeeds  con- 
tinue unusually scarce, while demand is 
unabated, Buyers are willing to book far 
in advance to cover long term needs, but 
only limited commitments can be made. 
Heavy poultry and stock needs further ag- 
gravate the tight situation, Corn cannot 
be located. Bran, standard middlings and 
red dog rarely available although the ceil- 
ing of $44.85 is gladly paid. Canadian oats 
are plentiful, but shipments are light, ow- 
ing to the car and labor shortages retard- 
ing deliveries. 

Nashville: The demand for millfeed con- 
tinues heavy, despite fairly good pastures. 
Farmers, as a rule, are feeding more live- 
stock than usual and this requires addi- 
tional feed. Prices, when available, still are 
at the ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30 
@ 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Mill run trade continues on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with the situation 
tight and no immediate relief in sight. 
Plants are booked through July and Au- 
gust. Quotations: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden, Denver prices: $38, 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal:; Bran and shorts are 
in moderate supply, but buyers cannot get 
their requirements of middlings covered. 
The latter is in strong demand for for- 
mula feeds, Exports are kept at a low 
point by restriction. Prices are at the 
ceiling. Quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight bas 





Winnipeg: Demand continues keen and all 
supplies from western mills easily absorbed 
for shipment to eastern Canada. Sales in 
western Canada are very small. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra, 








Vancouver: Domestic demand, while down 
from the peak of several months ago, still 
is heavy and dealers are unable to keep 
stocks on their floors. Western mills 
are selling a little more freely, but the 
heavy demand forces dealers to maintain 
strict rationing of all sales. Prices are 
unchanged at ceiling levels and cash car 
quotations are $29.80 for bran, $30.80 for 
shorts and $33.80 for midds. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The threat of a government 
investigation of heavy trading in rye fu- 
tures in the Chicago market caused a de- 
cided weakening and sharp slump in prices. 
As a result, flour quotations are down 30c 
sack, but even. this unusual break has not 
caused domestic buyers to take hold. Even 
carlot inquiry last week was missing. New 
bookings would be welcomed by most mills. 
Shipping directions are expected this week 
on orders placed by the government re- 
cently, so millers expect to be able to 
keep their plants running, but they would 
like to see their regular trade take hold 
again. Pure white rye flour $4.07@4.17 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.97@4.07, pure dark $3.44@3.59. 

St. Louis: Prices were 6c off last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions were better. 
Pure white flour $4.70, medium $4.60, dark 
$4.20, rye meal $4.45. 

Chicago: The improved buying reported 
a week ago was shortlived. The sales last 
week were widely scattered and in small 
lots only. Shipping directions continued 


fairly brisk. 1 
4.18, medium $3.95@4.08, dark $3.15@3.43. 
opinion is that afloat at 
high, consequently United States at the close of the week 
buying very spar- ending June 30, 
$4.10@4.30, dark as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), 


Cleveland: 
rye flour is entirely too 
jobbers and 
ingly. 
$3.10@3.30. 

Buffalo: 
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drop to a 
Fancy 
4.30. 
Portland: 
dark 
Wisconsin 


adequate, as buy- 
are operating only 
necessity. White 





patent rye $4.05@ United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


to excellent. omitted): 


is firm. Quo- 
medium $4.40, 


to arouse in- 


the market Wheat 
success, AS Corn 
market, buyers be- Oats 
continue downward. oe aes 
patents $4.15@4.35. Barley 
is unsettled Flaxseed 
Offerings are Soybeans 


Stocks of 
Canadian 
responding 


theses): wheat, 
prices resulted none (893,000); 


week. Bakers 


flour prices will ay a - J sag 
as fall nears. Bonded Grain in the United States 


medium $4.20@ Bonded grain 


30, 1945, 


$4.20, medium 
straight $4.97, Baltimore 


Boston 


WUD ocecisves 





OATMEAL MARKETS “wits 000 


Afloat 


Duluth 





Toronto- Montreal: 


ing 


been mostly filled and domestic demand has 
suffered 
price 


of 
in 


Montreal. 
Winnipeg: 
in poor 
ficient 
tions: 


the 


98-Ib 

Minneapolis: 
$5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.89. 


on 


packages 


Receipts 


the 


week 
parisons: 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 


mills are hav- 


Quotations: 
cars; 


tons, 


Lakes 
Milwauke 
New York 





orders have 
decline. The 


$3.15 bag 
oatmeal, 





Totals 











. ee a‘ June 23, 

f.o.b. Toronto or July 1, 1944 
oatmeal are 
fair and suf- 

demand, Quota- Following 

sacks, $3.25 in ed to The 
oatmeal, in Chicago, Minneapolis 
oats. the Northwest, 
were quoted figures for 





Five mills 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments *Four mills. 


of millfeed at 
centers for the 


at principal 
--Shipments— ended July 
1945 


12,690 








July 
July 


July 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 


July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


Chicago 
date 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 


Fort 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New 
New 


Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Wichita 
Lakes 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 


Is 














on 


WHEAT 

Chicago Kansas City 
July Sept. July Sept. 
168 164% 156% 157% 
FT OLIDAY 
167% 164% 157 157% 
166 163 %& 155% 156% 
165% 35 155% 156% 
165% 163% 155 156 

CORN: 

Chicago Kansas City 
July Sept. July Sept. 
118 ° 





118% ce er 
—_——- —HOLIDAY— 
118% o6ee seese 
118% 
118% 118% 
118% 118% 

















UNITED 


in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
bushels (000’s omitted) of date 














E * # FLAXSEED————, 
Minneapolis Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. 

148% 140% xs 310 
—_——_———_—_——HOLIDAY 

147% ‘ 310 

142% 310 

139% 310 

138% 310 








STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


-~—Wheat—7_  -——Corm—*". -—Oats——. 


1944 1945 1944 1945 


3,896 312 10 18 
10,956 407 564 3,057 
120 


8,690 1,485 4,543 2,268 





ff 680 -- 1,029 
5, 168 233 860 
2, 208 
1 és oe os 
8,6 1,510 1,053 99 
1,155 1,326 1,063 65 
2,339 26 169 45 
12,899 245 114 588 
854 421 3 15 
830 35 3 ee 
4,086 1,521 1,525 51 
306 495 556 
1,674 95 151 55 
2,680 717 876 141 
387 95 109 11 
1,744 876 694 230 
2,459 ee 4 3 





81,250 10,622 11,675 8,535 





(figures for cor- 
ago given in paren- 











AMiOMt wisovers 
Philadelphia 








Rye Flour Output 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


with com- Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
points for the week 


comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Ons Minneapolis. . 3 3 

3,270 Duluth ..c6ees 


PRICES 


we co 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 








HELP WANTED 
v 





WANTED 
Second Miller 


for a 2,500-sack Missouri 
soft wheat mill. $1.04 per 
hour. Address 7400, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 














v 

WANTED — ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent for grain elevator, preferably 35 to 
45 years of age. Excellent chance for 
advancement. Good pay. Mt. Clare Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., 308 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 














WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room, process steam only, 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
service departments in large mill. Please 
give full information as to experience, 


ability, ete., in first letter. Some knowl- 
edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the right 
man, Address 7406, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 

















OPPORTUNITY 


Machinery building firm offers 
attractive sales opportunities for 
men ages 30-40 with practical 
production or millwrighting ex- 
perience in the feed industry. An 
engineering education desirable 
but not necessary. Not interest- 
ed in feed salesmen. Address 
7407, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED 


Sales representative on a good 
salary basis for Virginia and 
northern North Carolina. We 
have well established brands in 
that area with a complete line 
of spring and hard winter bak- 
ery flour, as well as fast selling 
family and other packaged food 
items. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


5020 Shreve Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 








Standard Milling Company desires serv- 
ices of Assistant to General Credit 
Manager. Want man who has credit 
knowledge of the bakery trade and 
accustomed to responsibility. Salary 
to $5,000. Give age, experience and 
personal business history. Reply to 
Asst. Treasurer, Standard Milling Co., 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 1,200- 
bbl Kansas mill. Good working conditions 
and good pay. Address 7390, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR PROVEN 
flour salesmen New York 








State-Pennsyl- 





vania territory. Contact Standard Mill- 
ing Co., 1442 Marine Trust Building, Buf- 
falo 3, New York. 

WANTED—TWO SECOND MILLERS FOR 
500-bbl mill in interior Kansas. Perma- 
nent work for right men. Address 7397, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of 


Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





ASSISTANT OR DIVISION SALES MAN- 


ager. Experienced family and bakery 
flour with demonstrated sales ability; 
well qualified handle southern trade; 
wide acquaintance; employed but avail- 


able; prefer southwestern connection; top 
references. Address 7382, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














: Vv 

FOR SALE— FOUR DBL. 9x24 ALLIS 
shell-bearing roller mills; one 3-high 
9x18 Allis shell-bearing roller mill; one 


Monitor bran packer with enclosing case; 
one Monitor small package flour packer 
for 2’s, 5's and 10’s; one No. 22 and 
No. 24 Western corn sheller; one No; 30 
Davis corn cutter; two Fraser bolters; 
35 H.P., 25 H.P., and 10 H.P. 3/60/220 
Allis motors. F. W. Mann Machinery Co.,, 
P. O. Box 67, E. St. Louis, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — 4x22 N & M 
clothed, good condition. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 














SQ. SIFTER, 
Address 7381, 
Minneapolis 2, 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLING EXECUTIVES 
We are Specialists in 


Conducting job analyses 

Making up work flow charts 

Determining standards for 
workers 


Determining job specifica- 


tions and classifications 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchanae ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Federation Committees 





(Continued from page 37.) 


H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Leslie Pritchitt, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas 

Kermit P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill & 


Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Gordon B. Wood, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., North Kansas City 16, Mo. 

DURUM 

W. M. Steinke, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

A. W. Quiggle, H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis 15, Mirin. 

P. M. Petersen, Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inec., Chi- 


cago 4, Ill. 


R. M. Stangler, North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D. 

E. E. Turnquist, Crookston Milling Co., 
Crookston, Minn. 

J. M. Waber, Amber Milling Co., St. Paul 
i, Minn. 

W. J. Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

SMALL MILLS 

Harold E. Yoder, chairman, Co-operative 
Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind. 

Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., Still- 
water, Okla. 

c. C. Furr, Beverly Mills, Broad Run, Va. 

Cc. R. Kellogg, Kellogg & Buck, Morenci, 
Mich. 

M. W. McConnell, Lee Milling Co., Co- 
shocton, Ohio 

Horace A. Menchey, Lancaster Milling 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants Mill- 
ing Co., Glencoe, Minn. 

G. B. Robbins, Auburn Roller Mills, Au- 
burn, Ky. 

A E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock Roller Mills, 


Eagle Rock, Va. 
. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Inc., 

Caledonia, N. ‘ 
FAMILY 


Tucker, 


FLOUR 


Frank A. chairman, J. Allen 


Smith & Co., Ine., Knoxville 6, Tenn. 
W. R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 


W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 1, 
Texas 
M A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 


ham, N. C, 
V. H. Engelhard, Jr., Ballard & Ballard 


Co., Ine., Louisville 1, Ky. 

M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

P. S. Gerot, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

W. cC. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 
anon, Ill. 

W. M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb. 

PANCAKE 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, chairman, Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit 26, Mich. 

L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 


pany, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
E. B. Hackney, Blair 
son, Kansas 
Robert V. 
Mt. Pleasant, 


Milling Co., Atchi- 


Harris, Harris Milling Co., 


Mich. 


Donald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago 4, Il. 

J. S. Mitchell, General Mills, Ine., San 
Francisco 6, Cal. 

M. E. Neely, Omar Incorporated, Omaha 


2, Neb. 


G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., Green- 


ville, Ohio 
Alex Parsons, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 
GRAIN 
Elmer W. Reed, co-chairman, Shella- 


barger Mills, Salina, Kansas 
Walter H. Mills, co-chairman, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn, 


15 WEST 10TH 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Jack P. Burrus, 

Co., Dallas 1, Texas 
W. C. Engel, Standard Milling Co., 

cago 6, Il. 
J. 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 


Chi- 


S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent 
Ohio ; 
Francis McKown, Kansas Milling (o, 
Wichita 2, Kansas : 
E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mi||s 
Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
apolis 2, Minn. 
M. F. Mulroy, 
Minneapolis 1, 
Harold Roth, 
2, Neb. 
Harold F. 


Inc., Minne- 

Russell-Miller 
Minn. 
Omar 


Milling 
Incorporated, Omeha 


Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons 


Ine., Hillsdale, Mich. 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard ¢ 
Inc., Louisville 4, Ky. 
POSTWAR PLANS 
H. A. Bullis, chairman, General Mijls 
Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chij- 


cago 6, Til. 


Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour M_'jIs 
Dallas 1, Texas 

R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb. 

R. K. Hammel, Trenton Milling 
Trenton, Ill. 

E. J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville 7, Ind. 

J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, 
lina, Kansas 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Portland, Mich. 

Charles Ritz, International Milling 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Clark R. Yager, Ballard & 
Inc., Louisville 4, Ky. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ballard 








Western Canada Visible Grain Suppl) 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 6, 1945, and _ re 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Semi-public ter- 
SRIMAIS: 22.56% 46,339 1,461 12,725 9? 

Private terminals 2 a 34 

po err 46,339 1,461 12,759 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 15,555 — 410 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 13,817 é« 9 
Churchill ....s. 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 985 


Victoria 








(3) ee re 1,461 13,178 7 
TOA GOS 6 sceiu 1,314 9,631 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 9,874 144 1,960 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFE. GEV... cesses 406 0 100 
DOOM 6i.06.ce0 10,278 144 2,059 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
ee re 8,833 10 «2,480 788 
<"| eeewerr eee 11 3 28 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
oc a) ar 675 4 57 
i! ee ete 9,520 12 2,566 799 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1944, to July 6, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 305,160 7,149 99,782 57,694 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFR “OIG. aise 18,364 oo 8,361 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to July 6, 1945 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 285,004 7,285 103,002 59,069 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 


14,080 3,000 84 


FLOUR 


FORK 


STREET 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 





LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 
Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. 


BOX 1203, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 





Address 
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EBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange anens Clty, Me. 


Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 


Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


You will enjoy 
POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


because of its never fail- 
ing performance, its strict 
adherence to traditional 
quality standards. 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 































FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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COMO, ANDRO Wie 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































SINCE I8OI ag 
THE LEADING NAME 


jo 








_ Serene 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


OGILVIE FLouR ROYAL wouse¥© 


GLENORA FAMOUS 
BUFFALO = —~ 
Cable Address Mills a 


ocive mone «= Fhe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED ‘ontea ror wis 


ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 


“dl 
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CABLE: LAKURON ei TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS on tk ae ae 


In these historic parliament buildings 


efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
KA M * S E R LI N é vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
union, the Dominion of Canada. 
Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 
G R a AT W & 4 T inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An. open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 
BAT T L E potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
MA ! T LA N D Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 
iw U Le) N Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 








A ET ETRE I ICY ARNG RRA NET cemeaP NC 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON [| ,wn- 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited + 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


on 





Head P Cable 

Office— , Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 





r MAPLE LEA des Pei: 6) ; a 
hy. . ut a, ‘x : i is : 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


vILLIAM MILLS AT 
_ TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


ee ne 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER LOADS 
GRAIN IN MONTREAL 


Montreal, Que.—An aircraft carrier 
has arrived in the port of Montreal 
from the United Kingdom, to load 
grain. The British baby “flat-top” 
Empire MacDermott, first aircraft 
carrier ever to enter the port, docked 
from London to load 300,000 bus of 
grain for the United Kingdom. She 
is commanded by Capt. William Ven- 
ebles. 

A veteran of 14 months on the 


July 11, 1945 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


. Grain and 
nn Feeds 


° Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 





carrier, Capt. Venebles admits this 





ship is something of a novelty, but 
with the end of the submarine men- 
ace on the Atlantic, the MacDermott 
is once again a merchant ship, her 
aircraft carrying days are over for 
this war. Five others are on their 
way here to load grain. 





ein 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








| SESAME RES Anna NARA MGR OIG ARMED ARERR, 
LARGEST WHEAT CARGO 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Carrying the larg- 
est cargo of wheat ever brought to 
Buffalo by an American boat, the 
600-foot freighter William G. Mather 
steamed into the harbor here recent- 
ly. Because of her heavy load of 







R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








501,000 bus of wheat, the boat dis- 
charged about 40,000 bus at the Ca- 
nadian Pool elevator on the lake 
front before moving to the Standard 
Elevator on Buffalo River where the 
rest of the cargo was unloaded. The 
40,000-bu lightening was made to cut 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





the vessel’s draft so she could navi- 





gate the river. The previous record 
wheat cargo brought to Buffalo in 
an American vessel was 496,000 bus 
set by the Capt. Thomas Wilson. 
The largest wheat cargo ever brought 
here was 530,000 bus carried by the 
Canadian ship Lemoyne. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 











Since 1857 


James bichardsan & Ss 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘Wo umacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Export Offices - MONTREAL 








(irain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


and VANCOUVER 

















+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MAIN TAINED SINCE 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


1887 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN 





OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e * 
Head Office: Oables: 
140, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


— - — Se ———— —— 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 

Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS Richins second 
LIMITED ™iotetaae 


Canada 


Toronto 





Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 





F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SyDNEY 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

















|| LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Ulli kwmelsle mi iell-. 0 @ladla tat IVER - CALGARY .- 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 






wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 








You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 










































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Census Taker.—Born? 

Goon.—Yes, sir. 

C.T.—Where? 

G.—England. 

C.T.—What part? 

G.—All of me. 

C.T.—Why did you leave England? 

G.—I couldn’t bring it with me. 

C.T.—Where were your forefathers 
born? 

G.—I have only one father. 

C.T.— Business? 

G.—Rotten! 


¢¢ ¢ 

Senator Collier.—Did you fish with 
flies? 

Senator Bigger (just back from a 
fishing trip) —Fish with them! Say, 
we fished with them, camped with 
them, ate with them and slept with 


them. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Cowboy.—What kind of a saddle 
do you want—one with a horn or 
without? 

Dude.—Without, I guess. There 
doesn’t seem to be much traffic on 
these prairies. 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Real Estate Salesman (trying hard 
to make a sale).—See how beautiful 
the land lies? 

Disgusted Prospective Customer.— 
The land doesn’t lie, only real estate 


agents do! 
¢¢ ¢ 


Barber. You complain of our 
higher price for shaving, sir, but you 
must think of the extra labor. 

Customer.—What extra labor? 

Barber.—Well,_ sir, gents’ faces 
have been longer! 

¢¢ ¢ 

A visitor to an airfield came upon 
two men carrying a third on a 
stretcher. 

“Was he hurt?” the visitor in- 
quired. 

“Nope,” said one of the stretcher 
bearers. “He just got off K. P.” 

“And you’re taking him to the 
hospital, I presume.” 

“Hospital nothing! He’s going on 
guard duty.’—Wingab. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Bride.—You mustn’t expect me to 
give up my girlhood ways all at once. 

Hubby.—That’s all right. Go on 
taking an allowance from your fa- 
ther just as if nothing had happened! 


¢¢ ¢ 
Then there was the draftee who 
claimed exemption on account of poor 
eyesight and brought his wife along 
as evidence. 
¢¢ @ 
Henry.—Girls want a lot nowadays. 
John.—Yes, and they want a house 


on it, too. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

It was way past little Mary’s din- 
ner time. 

“Mother,” she cried, “I’m hungry.” 

“We're going to eat now,” her 
mother said quietly, “just take Mom- 
my by the arm.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Mary answered 
quickly, “I’m not that hungry.” 


BETTER 
FLOURS 


pe F oO R —_— ae, 


BETTER 
BAKING 


A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MON’ 













VANITY FAIR 


“_ 
"MASTER 
TELEPHONE " 
mARitiME| MILLED 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











VN NUet 
CONG CONRAN 


ce’ Winner's 


NWS 


oh Commer 


Chamber 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
al 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 
Sales Office 


Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











| 1 
Meare ain oem | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
istablished 187 i = | an 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | . 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUOT and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers | 


IMPORTERS | IRC 
Olas Deltdinen, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Serer: So SS 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address. ‘‘D1PLoMA,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





it "HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 











Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FARQUHAR BROTHERS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
‘at MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. GRAIN, SE ori’ FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
. ae evisataas ts 50 Wellington Street GLASG 2: 
pat re ae ee Cores Bt Macy Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 Pe ce aaeeneere ee 19 Waterloo St.’ GLASGOW 
52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL C. I. F. business much preferred. ‘ = nt 
LONDON, E. CG. 3 68 Constitution Street LEIT a Cable Address: “Giencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 
81 Hope Street LASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, | C#¥!e Address: “rRowroP#,” London WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | watTsON & PHILIP, LTD. 
: SIDNEY SMITH LID. owe tee 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ‘ athe : : on FLOUR IMPORTERS 
‘ (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS : : t 
' eo A I 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Pp 41 Constitution St. 
Baltic Chambers t., LEITH 
LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cable Address: “CoventTry,”’ London Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cables: “‘Puinip,” Dundee 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
ntana Cc. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, | SPENCE & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
Lg (CHAS. E. FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 

LEARS i FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, IMPORTERS OF IMPORTERS 


- Subscription Room FEED, ETC. FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 7 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. GRAIN Ulster Bank (¢ hambers, 73 May Street 
n Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ne ; i eal D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


Tareugh 15 Hope Street GLASGOW KF EK K D S T U K K — The Feedman’s 
IMPORTERS OF 
weekly 


WAN I ADS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
) CO. OFFICES ALSO AT 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
MONT. LIVERPOOL LEITH ‘ poe ms 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER DUBLIN BELFAST Serves The Growing Feed Industry 














—— 


n Low Grades and WHITE & COMPANY Flour Specialists Picchour® FAMILY PATENTS 

Flo Millfeed “The Flour People" M. S. Brownold Company White Crest Red Crest 
ur I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 313 Chamber of Commerce Pidg Successors to D. G@. Van Dusen & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Baltimore 2, Md. Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. Francis M. Franco baa nro aa — Sponge Cracker Flour 


ye IL. az { J | nk F FF O UR Domestic FLOUR Export TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK Leavenworth, Kansas 









































r” ANALYSES -FLOUR H. J. GREENBANK “DURAMBER” 

















FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Broker and Merchandiser & COM PANY 
3 CO. 4 Dependable, Prompt Service DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

Siebel Institute of Technology “Probe ia. MEW YORE” FLOUR SEMOLINA 
—_—___—— A 960 Montuna CHICAGO, Il. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 








AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


CO. i HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & S. R. STRISIK CO. KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 





















































ad : LARSEN CO. Flour Brokers ila a. 
Flour Mill Agents 
ccas (A | at FLOUR cae g nt Pd AMBER MILLING CO. 
, a Produce Exchange NEW YORK Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. New York City and San Francisco Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
ng Co. | E LLY; ; UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
Flour Co. ng NI eqs | TON HUBERT J. HORAN arena tig HA Le 
’ : — > ‘4 Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
DOMESTIC ° export FOR FL @) iJ R FOREIGN DOMESTIC grinding all types of wheat 
Fice "Merchandisers FLOUR Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
\eapolis 919 No. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK BOSTON 31st and Chestnut Streets Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
Se nt 
-# HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Buy and Sell 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. We are always in the Market for ply tal Through 
reat eomnertC EXPORT Hard and Soft Wheat Flours ‘ — 
Co. FLOUR The Morrison Milling Co. WAN T ADS 
P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE ST GENERAL BAKING COMPANY Denton, Texas 
J NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Emphatically Independent THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 

















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 


American Flours, Inc. ..+--+-+eeeerreee 
Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Anheuser-Busch, 
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ted Star Yeast & Products Co..... 
See WEIR Bete CO, bck ccenseccesas 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
FEICIO TRE GO. 60.55.0040 05000 eees 
Feseee? POOF COP, cic s06000686.0860080 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. .......... 
BODINGOR. MAHNGE 06. 6.00066e0ccesceous 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. ....... 
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Rowers SOS, BOG OGiss i.cdcdarssivvecss 
SEM MUNNAR IU 6.5:5.0.5 5 o0 6 9400-60'00 806.0% 
Rae, 2 Ts & Beira, Lisi ccicccss 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .............. 
FRUMMON BRINE CG. ccikcs cv ievictsceens 
eUcmereura, Ws £t, B COicccccveceee 
S Bt. Giowe Be Obi ssc cdkicvcscces 
aw St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, In¢ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
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a eee eee ee eee eee ee 
co ee eo a ee ae 
Schultz, pegs Me OR is 8 oo 66.0% 
BEOCE, BEONBO; B0G.. cies ck cuseasesses 
Security Millitig Co., IMC... 6. cccsecess 
Seedburo Equipment Co...........e.e.0: 
SHSHGUATHOS BE o6c6iccsceveceswees 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
ee A a re 
og See Se Ree 2 a re 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ........... 
PEE GEER, oS icone cepa the eee Oko 
ch ae eo See ear ee rr 
Spokane Flour Mills Co..........sce00- 
Springfield Milling Corp. ........0c000:- 
Stmiey BEIM COi  okb ccc 600 0ccvbrciss 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Mille: 
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Standard Brands, ING. ...6siccccsss 
BURUEGPR BTM Ds ok éecseeess 
Stangard, Couns B CO. .ccscivsoviscase 
BLIvere, THO 2.cicccvcacés 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
po lS ee er eer 
SUPmrnO EPRI TO. so i.b.0 0 6006600050006 
aerewey Gy Maks SU 466.5405 000oCR RDS 
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i a MSE Tee Eee ee 
T Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........ 
Tennent @ HOVE Cos cccccccscrcivess 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associatio1 
SROSIBS, DB, VOGRORE 60k 6 bcs ccdewnss 
pe ee ee eee er eee ee eee 
SUGMWOLOr CPR GO. ccs cisccdccsecese 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Torotite Blevatore, Lt, ....cccccscece 
te CAVE GDh 0% 6.5.05 606-88 tev ste es 
TEL@BEMCS: TOUMBE OOo. sviescoccccccaee 
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WNIMERH GRAIN OO; 200660086 rs00 
Won BOCUINGTY CO .csiscsviscs 
SSRIVOEORE TRIG 6.6.4:06 6.00600 scrdes.vvess 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.......... 
Urban, George, Milling Co........... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co......... 
Victor Chemical Works .ccccccscecces 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ..... 
Voigt BEMMEE GA. cecccsisececsccesrs 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .......... 
WMO MEME GO. scicveccsevccscns 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...crcscccccces 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .........- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ....ccccccceces 
Weevil-Cide Co., ThE .cecccccscovees ° 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... 
Western Assurance Co. ......cseceecees 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ......ceeeeesceees 
Western Otar Mill Ce. ccicccovciccsse 
WE, TROD secs essere ccsecccsantcvesrs 
WHICO B CO. cccsccvcccvevvecscccsccces 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co..........++: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co...........0ee08% 
Williams BroB®. Co. .cccccrcccccccsvces® 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc..........- 
Wolf Milling CO. cccccccscccccccccess 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .ccccccccccceres 
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aoe of &g For enrichment at safe yet econom- 
ce i ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 
ee ‘ offers extra protection: 
ta 1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 10% 
ce ; safety factor 
ee 2. N-A Technical Field Service 
iati 3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
cee - pb io 4 : eee ‘ And large mill inventories are un- 
vias is type has ferrum reductum as its : 
skews ar source of iron, and when fed at the rate ~seniervanaiy when you use N-A's 3-Way 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. Service because all types of N-Rich- 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
1& tion from the concentrate. vagy ; 4 
ment from local distribution points. 
ae TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 
ae This type is the same as Type 4 except 
oe that it is compounded to be fed at the *Registered Trade Mark 
tenes of rate of 42 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
aN Ibs. of flour. 
eee 71 TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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ats This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
eae 3 phate as its source of iron and is com- A . ae . 
vee 1 pounded to be fed at the rate of 4% oz. 4 ; q 
q of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. - 
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ANOTHER VICTIM? 


In 1943, 1,363 Americans died 
of pellagra*, an easily preventable 
deficiency disease. 


For more than 25 years it has 
been known that pellagra is caused 
by a deficient diet. Yet each year 
Americans die of it. 

In 1943, no less than 4,809 cases 
were reported. More than a thou- 
sand deaths were recorded. 

Obviously, pellagra is an ex- 
treme result of improper nutrition 
ind U.S. Public Health Service Re 


EVERY 


* From Bureau of Census 
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ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


or raw 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. faw, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


and is relatively rare. But authori- 
ties agree that moderately deficient 
diets the kind that result in 
lowered stamina and physical fit- 
ness rather than obvious and acute 
illness... are not rare at all but 
widespread throughout the nation. 

They agree further that part of 
the answer to this problem is nu- 
trition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children. 


rd 


DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ce | 


en bs — 
MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


dried, cooked, 


each week 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant ornursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evapg 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


Ta) their Prop 





These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 
tion, will be perfected with the help 
of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of anumber of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We comments and 


suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


invite your 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 









BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
MARGARINE .. . use for 


...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 





pil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a serie 


Th) educational, oe oPPearing 


medical and h 
magazines which reports fon 
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elpsto establish 9rain product Sv 
er place in the diet. 


























